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PER GABRIELE DDANNUNZIO 


La mattina di mercoledi 2 marzo ci giunse da Gardone breve 
e precisa, nel comunicato della Stefani, la notizia della morte di 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. 

“Alle ore 20,05 del primo marzo in seguito ad emorragia cere- 
brale @ improvvisamente spirato Gabriele d’Annunzio.” 

Il commento del giornalista illustrava: “la morte ha colto il 
Poeta seduto al suo tavolo di lavoro dopo il pasto frugale di ogni 
sera. Non un gesto, non un grido: solo un improvviso pallore, un 
reclinare del capo, un fermarsi sulle labbra di un sorriso.” 

La notizia ci lascio attoniti, alla morte di Gabriele d’Annunzio 
in fondo nessuno di noi ci credeva. Ci accorgemmo che il Poeta ci 
aveva chiusi nell’incanto di una sua immortalita anche corporea. Il 
suo “vivere pericolosamente” aveva finito davvero per creare il mito 
della sua incolumita fisica, anche se da tempo era scomparso quello 
del superuomo. Il povero vecchio che, inorridito, allontanava da sé 
lo speechio, aveva una sua resistenza al male ed alla morte, che il 
popolo nostro poteva comprendere bene e pietosamente venerare. 


Bandito il “lagrimoso cordoglio” cosi com'Eeli aveva_ ordi- 
nato per tre giorni interi continuarono gli Italiani ad onorare 


Gabriele d’Annunzio secondo i riti da lui minuziosamente prescritti 
ponendo cosi la gran conclusione alla “favola bella” che sempre lo 
illuse. 

Intorno al Poeta s'adunarono nell omaggio estremo ottantamila 
persone. Da Roma giunsero i figli: Mario, Gabriellino e Renata: 
da Parigi giunse la moglie Maria duchessa di Gallese, principessa 
di Montenevoso. Presente era la nipotina prediletta Anna Maria. 
figlia di Veniero. S. M. Vittorio Emanuele III si fece rappresentare 
ai funerali dal duca di Bergamo, S. E. Mussolini vi partecipo di 
persona, accompagnato dai Ministri, dagli alti dignitari del partito 
I] popolo italiano d’ogni ordine e classe accorse al Vittoriale ad 
ondate sempre pit inealzanti. Sul raccoglimento silenzioso non si 
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levo, nell’ora ultima delle esequie, che la voce di duecento fanciulle 
sardesane, accordata nel ritmo solenne dell’Inno a Roma. 

Una visita a Roma rimase lultimo desiderio insoddisfatto del 
Poeta. 

* + + 

Siamo al “redde rationem.” L’annunzio della morte del Poeta 
& accompagnato dai primi giudizi di “coloro che sono sulla soglia 
della posterita,” ed é@ precisamente la serenita di questi giudizi di- 
enitosi ed austeri nel tono di oratori ufficiali, di professori univer- 
sitari, di giornalisti di ogni levatura e tendenza, che piace ed é degna 
di essere messa in luce. 

Il Consiglio della Reale Accademia d'Italia, di cui il d’Annunzio 
era Presidente, dalla morte di Guglielmo Marconi, conclude cosi il 
breve messaggio: 

“A Gabriele d’Annunzio  spirito del pit alto livello umano. 
Maestro di audaci rivoluzioni in ogni campo, eroe della grande guer- 
ra, comandante delle legioni di Ronchi e di Fiume, la Reale Acca- 
demia si inchina reverente, interprete dell’Italia del pensiero e della 
Poesia.” 

Tutti lascian da parte Velogio di oceasione e le effusioni ora- 
torie, “davanti alla sua bara le grandi parole corrono il rischio di 
rimpicciolire.” Tacciono le condanne del poeta e dell’uomo, alle 
quali da anni ci eravamo banalmente rassegnati in forza di una 
certa critica alla moda, di un certo cambiamento di gusto letterario. 
di un certo capovolgimento di valori etici, che alla superumanita ci 
facevan preferire la disintegrazione della stessa modestissima_ perso- 
nalita umana. “Il modo piu degno di onorare Gabriele d’Annunzio 
é ancora quello di collocarlo nel suo giusto quadro storico.” Ed 
ognuno cerco di farlo. 

Via subito i gesti, i paludamenti, le messe in scena, cid che é 
veramente contingente e caduco dell’attivita dannunziana (a cui si 
era invece fermata tanta parte della critica facilona): “oggi, com 
piuto il destino terreno di Gabriele d’Annunzio noi sentiamo che ¢ 
siunta Vora di cessare dai contrasti dei superficiali g@iwdizi che si 
son fatti sulla sua poesia e sulla sua persona... e di cercare quale 
sia stato il suo significato nella storia della poesia... quale verita 
egli abbia portata nella vita italiana che ne rende sacra la memoria.” 

Si guarda quindi con rispetto alluomo che per sessant’anni ha 
lavorato, ha indefessamente studiato la lingua, la storia, la tradizione 
italiana. Ci si rende conto che in una produzione letteraria varia 
ed abbondante come quella di Gabriele d’Annunzio c’é e ci deve 
esser molto da condannare, ma si conclude che basterebbero anche 
poche delle sue liriche (Alcione), uno solo dei suoi romanzi (L’/n- 
nocente), ed uno solo dei suoi drammi (La figlia di Jorio) a farlo 
riconoscere principe della letteratura italiana di questi ultimi cin- 
quanta anni. 

Non si esita a proclamare Gabriele d'Annunzio “poeta d'Italia 
per eccellenza,” perché egli ha amato prima e sopra tutto I’Italia. 
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Ne ha esaltato la bellezza fisica, ha dato splendore di poesia alla 
sua storia. Anzi questa storia d'Italia il Poeta ha saputo riviverla 
in due dei suoi pid grandi periodi: il Rinascimento ed il Risorgi- 
mento nazionale, anzi ha saputo continuarla con la parte presa nella 
grande guerra come soldato: con la Beffa di Buccari, il volo su 
Vienna, la conquista di Fiume. C’é chi di noi ricorda una sua frase 
del maggio 1915, forse ancora inedita: “lepoca é meglio farla che 
cantarla,” e gli riconosce di averci tenuto fede. 

Si ha bello rimproverare al d’Annunzio la verbosita, la rettorica. 
il secentismo: prima di tutto si ammette é difficile stabilire i 
limiti tra lirica ed eloquenza, poi, quando si ha orecchio italiano é 
anche pit difficile negare alla parola, sia pur considerata come 
semplice suono, anzi proprio per questo. la potenza di esprimere 
Pineffabile. “Finché gli Italiani comprenderanno la bellezza non 
potranno ridire i sonetti delle Citta del silenzio e \e liriche di Alcione 
0 Figlia di Jorio senza sentirsi trascinati nei vortiei dell entusiasmo.” 

Prima di pronunciare un loro giudizio su d’Annunzio uomo, gli 
Italiani oggi non possono a meno di ricordare certe parole di Claudio 
Cantelmo nelle Vergini delle Rocce: “io avevo investigato se per 
avventura la vita potesse divenire un esercizio diverso da_ quello 
consueto delle facolta accomodative nel continuo variar dei casi” e 
finiscono, molti di essi, per accordarsi nel giudizio del Formichi: 
“D’Annunzio @ uno dei rari uomini che vissero la vita nella sua pie- 
nezza.” 

La stampa piu spiccatamente cattolica non si é lasciata lusingare 
né da certi atteggiamenti mistici del Poeta, né dalle ore di raccogli- 
mento religioso ch’Egli soleva passare, in questi ultimi tempi, nella 
piccola chiesa di S. Nicold, parrocchia di Gardone Riviera. ‘Tutta 
opera di Gabriele d’Annunzio rimane irrevocabilmente condannata 
dal Sacro Indice, ispirata com’é ad un radicato sentimento pagano, 
ma lTumile parroco ch’Egli chiamava “caro fratello” benedisse la 
salma del poeta: “Iddio solo sa se un travaglio interiore, inespresso 
ma contenuto nell’intimo della coscienza non abbia portata la mente 
del vecchio Poeta verso mete luminose assai pit in alto di quelle 
ch’egli era uso a contemplare.” 

I cattolici non gli hanno negata percio quella preghiera cristiana 
ch’Egli aveva sempre chiesta per la Madre e pei Caduti fiumani, che 
Egli chiese anche per sé e nella quale solo “é@ duraturo l’inquadrarsi 
dell’immagine di un grande scomparso.” 


Genova, 5 marzo 1938 GABRIELLA BOsANo 








STUDI SULLA FIGLIA DI JORIO 


La figura del “vinto” nella poesia dannunziana. 


Dal marzo di quest’anno ha inizio una nuova epoca nella critica 
dellopera di Gabriele d’Annunzio. Mentre durava la presenza viva 
di questo poeta dell’estetismo e ancorché Vombra della stanchezza 
gia si stendesse sul suo intelletto vibrante, era possibile attendere 
ancora da lui altre immagini che si collocassero bene nel cerchio 
delle sue visioni. Ora che egli ha pronunciata ultima parola co- 
mincia un lento lavorio di selezione per cui, dalla miriade dei volti 
della vita da lui evocati, taluni si alzeranno a prendere consistenza 
immortale, plasmandosi nella specie delle cose incorruttibili, altri, 
luminosi al loro nascere di una luce fallace, lentamente si spegne- 
ranno e la loro voce non avra pit eco. Ma per quante opposte e 
contradittorie siano state le critiche dei contemporanei all’erompere 
della sua poesia, in reazione a volte di illimitato entusiasmo e a 
volte di intimo disgusto, tutti si conviene che il fulcro vitale di questo 
suo canto, Tinno alla vita, Vurgente lode all’azione, @ una cosa 
mirabile. 

La vitalita del suo richiamo, la ripercussione di esso nel destino 

nazionale sono state tanto impellenti, che nessuno scrittore ha avuto 
pia di D’Annunzio, durante la vita, la ricognizione della critica e 
lonore della gloria. Tanto si é scritto su di lui che ci vien fatto di 
domandare se ci sia materia di dire molto ancora. Ma é possibile 
sempre di commentare in tono minore su temi gia composti in sin- 
fonia maggiore. Di tale natura vorrebbero essere le annotazioni 
presenti. 
A rappresentare la profondita misteriosa ed ardua dei valori 
umani e la cima sublime della vittoria dell’uomo, il D’Annunzio 
ha evocate le figure degli Ulissidi come di coloro che cercano le 
nuove vie allo scopo di guadagnare per se stessi “virtude e cono- 
scenza.’ Su uno sfondo di erotismo e di eroismo, dove morale e 
pieta non trovano respiro, egli conduce questi suoi esemplari umani 
a cavaleare come su una “quadriga imperiale” la volutta, la volonta, 
lorgoglio e Vistinto, che li devono portare al superamento del limite 
d’ogni umano vivere. L’anima dannunziana si libra verso le mete 
del “superuomo” e prend» i profili ideali di Stelio Effrena, Claudio 
Cantelmo, Lucio Settala e di altri che trionfano al di sopra delle 
leggi umane, fatte per le turbe. 

Ma alla pari per valore artistico e conccttuale con questi per- 
sonaggi di vittoria, ed in opposizione al personaggio ideale che riesce 
ad aleggiare trionfante dal Canto Novo alle Laud?, vi sono figure di 
eroi che cadono nel tentare il “folle volo.” Tra di esse la pit signi- 
ficativa, quella intorno alla quale il D’Annunzio ha cantato le ragioni 
dell’insuccesso e ’ammonimento per i deboli, é la figura del pastore 
Aligi, nella Figlia di Jorio. 

Questo poema drammatico giunge a tale altezza di armonia, a 
tale rivelazione di bellezza, che da esso veramente viene all’auiere il 
titolo di grande poeta. Nelle brevi settimane in cui egli scrisse questo 
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suo capolavoro, il D’Annunzio deve essersi sentito in uno stato di 
grazia per cui non eli & stato difficile dar ricetto nell'animo ad un 
sentimento quasi di compassione per la creatura che tenta con fatica 
il sentiero non battuto prima, che lotta invano per rompere i legami 
che lo asservono al dovere, alla convenzione, alla legge, che vorrebbe 
seguire il richiamo del proprio sé separato, che apre Vocchio sul 
sole dell’anima propria e s’'adopra a superare gli ostacoli, ma che. 
come Icaro, cade per il peso troppo grave dell’impresa agognata. 
Nei tre atti, che sono davvero tre cantiche di un poema, tre pale di 
un trittico pittorico, tre motivi di una sinfonia musicale, il lettore 
segue la storia di tale battaglia perduta. Nei movimenti delle prime 
scene Listinto avverte Aligi chegli si pud aprire il vareo verso un 
campo di pit vasta esperienza spirituale ed umana, al di la della 
tradizione, del costume, della famiglia. della legee, che hanno legato 
per secoli la sua razza, nella cui onda collettiva egli & immerso senza 
individuarsi. 

Nel secondo atto il motivo della schiaviti, che incombe sull’uomo 
comune insiste nelle parole del padre, che. quale padrone della carne 
e della volonta del figlio, gli intima di obbedire, onde ta strada sce!tasi 
dietro la donna sceltasi, egli non segua senza infinito strazio di sé e dei 
suoi. In questo quadro Mila, la protagonista, la donna che secondo il 
canone dannunziano si sublimizza nel sacerdozio di sacrificarsi perché 
Puomo si esalti, comprende che il suo compagno, luomo che ha scelta 
secondo la sua vocazione ed una nuova volonta, non ha fibre e polsi 
per infrangere con vittoria le sue carceri millenarie, non ha ali ade- 
guate al grande impeto 

Dalla cintola in git l’Angelo @ preso 
ancor nel ceppo, i piedi ancor legati 


Indugiato ti sei a fargli l’ale 
penna per penna, ma volar non puo, 


e, mesta, tenta di risospingerlo entro lVovile. Aligi debolmente e di- 


speratamente chiede aiuto in un consiglio che glinfonda vigore e 
interroga Cosma, il veggente della montagna: 
Soccorrimi del tuo intendimento 


Quegli risponde: 
Pastore Aligi, tu hai certo accesa 
una lampana pia nella tua notte. 
Ma tu l’hai posta in luogo di quel termine 
antico che innalzarono i tuoi padri. 
Tu rimosso hai quel termine sacrato,. 
E se questa tua lampana si spegne? 
Cosma lo avverte che “mettersi pel grande mare aperto” é fatale 
per quell’uomo di cui l’energia é insufficiente, di cui Ia lampada si 


spegnerebbe e gli dice che 


il consiglio nel cuor dell’uomo é un’acqua profonda 


e che solo l'uomo “pio,” nel senso classico della parola, “l’attingera.” 
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All’insistere di Aligi, perché il divinatore gli dica se la grazia del 
successo gli sara concessa, continua il vecchio: 
Prima che tu prenda 
La via nova considera la legge 


Alte mura, alte mura ha la Citta, 

e gran porte di ferro, e intorno, intorno 
gran sepolture dove cresce l’erba. 
L’agnello tuo non bruchi di quell’erba, 
pastore Aligi...... 

In questa immagine il D’Annunzio é ricorso mirabilmente al 
velo ed al simbolo per esprimere il suo profondo concetto di quanto 
sia arduo il vivere “inimitabile” per luomo che non é eletto. Egli 
é ricorso alle memorie delle fiabe infantili dove é descritto il destino 
dei cavalieri che vanno alla ricerca del maggior bene nei paesi ma- 
gati, sotto la minaccia di pericoli occulti, di mostri invincibili a 
difesa del castello impenetrabile. Solo il principe degno, il supe- 
ruomo, affrontera con successo i guardiani delle alte soglie: i deboli 
cadranno: 

gran sepolture, dove cresce l’erba 
Aligi vuole, si, crescere secondo la vocazione della sua virtd  speci- 
fica, ma tenta di conciliare le nuove strade con gli antichi canoni e 
va mendicando la benedizione papale sulla sua nuova unione con la 
““straniera’; agogna, si, alla liberta, ma non sa scegliere l’azione per 
volonta propria e cade involontariamente nel delitto, che paghera 
con la vita. 

Nel terzo atto, sintesi magnifica di tumultuoso dolore, di laude 
sacra e di olocausto, il vinto da triste spettacolo del suo ravvedi- 
mento. Egli comincia col fare umile ammenda e riabbraccia ad uno 
ad uno i vincoli che gia lo univano alla sua razza, alla legge, alla 
via per tanti secoli battuta. Allora “lusanza” della sua gente a cui 
ritorna gli offre la tazza del “consolo” che gli dia l’insensibilita 
durante il supplizio a cui é@ condannato. Ma il vino misturato lo 
toglie di senno e nella sua coscienza turbata egli pili non distingue 
la faccia della verita e maledice la meta del superamento, rappre- 
sentata in Mila, a cui egli stesso tanto ardentemente prima tendeva. 
Di quanta amarezza sara il risveglio di Aligi, quando, ritornando 
ai sensi, sentira ribadite le catene e sapra distrutta e perduta per lui 
l’agognata conoscenza! ; 

Cosi in questo dramma, mito di tutta una razza, Aligi, il sogna- 
tore, la cui parola 

sa cangia di colore 

come quando I’ulivo é@ sotto il vento. 
incarna l’idea del poeta D’Annunzio, che la brama e J’istinto non 
sorretti da una volonta temprata di prepotente energia, che la rifles- 
sione sul valore morale delle proprie azioni, tarpano le ali alla divina 
spontaneita che con volere deliberato deve condurre il superuomo 
dannunziano al “superamento” di ogni saggezza. 


Smith College ANACLETA CANDIDA VEZZETTI 








LINGUA TOSCANA IN BOCCA ROMANA 


E un antico detto, frequente non solo a Roma, ma in tutta Italia 
(salvo la Toseana, s’intende), e vuol significare che i Romani, quando 
parlano la lingua letteraria, la parlano meglio dei Toscani: opinione 
questa di cui anche la fonetica deve tener conto, tanto pit che dal 
1870 Roma, giunta finalmente ad essere la capitale della Penisola, é 
venuta sempre pit eclissando le gia capitali degli antichi Stati, Firenze 
compresa, specialmente in questi ultimi anni, che ha definitivamente 
accolto in sé tutte le energie propulsive del nostro giovine popolo: il 
che non puod non aver conseguenze anche d’ordine fonetico. 

Vediamo dunque che cosa si rimproveri ai Toscani in fatto di 
pronuncia. 

Anzitutto la gorgia,' cioé Vaspirazione del [k]: es. baho, la hasa 
per baco, la casa. La gorgia riesce cordialmente antipatica? a tutto il 
resto d'Italia, e a nessuno é venuto mai in mente di proporla come 
norma di buona pronuncia. 

Viene poi il [3] per [d3]: es. [a:3i, la 3ente] per [a:d3i, la 
dzente|. Questo non appare propriamente anticipatico, ma siccome il 
'3] € scarsamente rappresentato nel resto d'Italia, non se ne vuol 
sentir parlare. 

Finalmente il [f/f] per [tf]: es. [kro:fe, la fe:na] per [kro: 
tfe, la tfe:na.| Questa particolarita che i Toscani hanno comune con 
Roma (e con altri dialetti) @ derisa specialmente dai settentrionali. 

Quanto alla fonetica sintattica, quel che poco va git® é il raffor- 
zamento iniziale dopo da e dove: es. da mme, dove vvai. A questo 
proposito dird che ultimamente abbiamo avuto delle proteste nei gior- 
nali romani, perché un dicitore della radio pronunciava da Llondra 
e non da Londra come ogni buon cristiano fuor di Toscana. 

Vediame ora in che cosa differisca essenzialmente la pronuncia 
romana da quella toscana. 

Avendo gia parlato di |k], di [d5], di da e dove, “in primis et 
ante omnia” ci vediamo venir incontro i soliti, babilonici e, 0,4 le cui 
varieta romane pero sono ben tollerate. 

1 Per gorgia non s’intende solo, come vogliono i dizionari, la pronuncia 
posterolinguale o uvulare di r (“erre moscio,” come si dice per canzonatura). 
ma la pronuncia arretrata (o “in gola,” come ordinariamente si chiama) di qua- 
lunque fonema. 

2 Quando accenno a simpatie e antipatie, parlo naturalmente in genere e 
secondo la mia espericnza. 

3 Parliamo solo degl'Italiani centrali e meridionali, ché i settentrionali, av- 
versando tutti i rafforzamenti iniziali, in questo caso non contano, 

4 Per far pid breve il discorso, do qui la lista delle divergenze (se non 
son tutte, poche me ne debbono essere sfuggite); Abbdndio, affoga, allégro, an- 
nega, aréna, ascoso, atroce, bestia, biségno, bistécca, bitdrzolo, Bologna, bérdo, 
borra, Bréscia, calpésta, carbonchio, cardgna, céffo, céntro, céra, Césare, cé- 
spite, chéto, chiérica, chiérico, cicérchia, cilécca, cidccia, cocca, cdglia, cogndme, 
collétta, coldnna, coloro. cométa, cdppo, cérica, costodro, cética, crésima, crésta, 
débba, débbo, débbono, désto, détta, déve, dévo, dévono, dilégua, diméra, dopo, ébbe, 
ébbi, ébbero, -ébbe e -ébbero (condizionale: loderébbe, loderébbero, ecc.), Elba, 
Elda, Elisabétta, éllera, élsa, endrme, érpice, érto, ésca, esémpio, es6so, -étte, -étti, 
-éttero (passato remoto: détte, détti, déttero, ecc.), faléna, fedéle, ferdce, fice, 
fondaco, formola, foro, forra, frégio, germdglio, Gidrgio, gorgoglia, gotta, gonna, 
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Viene poi - s - intervocalico. Come é noto, in questo caso abbia- 
mo sempre _z| nel nord; ora |s; ora |z] in Toscana, sempre [s]| 
nel resto d'Italia. Cosi naso, asilo sono del nord |na:zo, azi:lo], in 
Toscana |na:so, azi:lo|, altrove | na:so, asi:lo.}] Ma la buona pro- 
nuncia accoglie indifferentemente le tre varieta.® 

Notiamo poi che -z-, -zz- sonore della pronuncia toscana hanno 
in Roma la tendenza a divenir sorde, come accade p. es. in amazzone, 
azienda, barzelletta, bizza, brezza, frizzo, ganzo ghiribizzo, gonzo, laz- 
zo, lezzo, manzo, olezzo, pettegolezzo, pranzo, rezzo, ribrezzo, ro- 
manzo, rubizzo, scorza, sfarzo, sozzo. Anche questa varieta @ abba- 
stanza ben tollerata. 

Finalmente accenneremo che volgarmente vengono sempre raffor- 
zati |b, d5, j| iniziali di sillaba (es. robba, la bbestia; rifuggio, la 
ggente; ajja, la jjuta), mentre non é mai rafforzata la r (es. tera, 
guera, a Roma per terra, guerra, a Rroma) e il gruppo [ns] si riduce 
a |nts|: es. sénzo per senso. Ma, ripetiamo, queste sono varieta vol- 
gari da cui la classe colta cerca sempre di liberarsi. 

La parlata romana é poi fortemente “chiantuta” (termine dialet- 
tale con cui s indica una pronuncia aperta, netta, spiccata), il che 
non si puo dire, nello stesso grado, del toscano, soprattutto a causa 
di quella malaugurata gorgia. 

In sostanza il romano,® pur essendo il pit vicino al toscano, 
evita quasi tutto cid che a questo viene rimproverato come difetto. 
Cid spicga l’origine e la fortuna del detto che abbiamo preso per tito- 
lo: detto che, secondo ogni probabilita, é destinato a divenir sempre 
pia vero nel prossimo futuro. 


Roccasancasciano AMERINDO CAMILLI 





grégge, gnoppo, inérpica, ingoia, ingolla, intéro, lébbra, lércio, léttera, libéccio, 
lolla, loro, loto, Maddaléna, maéstro, maréngo, mélma, mémbro, ménomo, 
méstica, moccolo, molcere, monna, nascosto, néga, nome, -dgnolo (come amaro- 
gnolo, giallognolo, ecc.), -dia, -di0 (come pastdia, frantdio, ecc.), -dnzolo 
(come pretdnzolo, ecc., eccetto frdénzolo, stronzolo), érco, organo, orgéglio, orma, 
étre, -osto (come ripdsto, nascdsto, ecc.), péntola, péto, ponza, porge, porse, 
prénce, prezzemolo, quattordici, ramméndo, rédini, Réggio, rémo, résina, ricdvero, 
rigoglio, rimémbra, rivéla, robbia, rdcca, roggio, Rémolo, scénde, scéttro, 
schiétto, scimpanzée, scortica, scrofa, sénape, senza, séppe, sérqua, sfogo, sghérro, 
sgomina, sgrétola, siéte, sdgno, sonno, sono, sordido, spégnere, spéso, Stéfano, 
stérco, stérpa, stécco, Stocdlma, stoérpio, strénna, stréppio, svéla, svélto, Tébro, 
témpia, témpio, témpra, ténta, téschio, tocca, torba, torma, torta, trébbia, trégua, 
trenta, Trento, trésca, véllica, veloce, véndica, vergogna, viga, zénzero. 

5 Tutti sanno che la pronuncia pid conservativa é in questo caso quella 
toscana che, nonostante molti turbamenti, distingue ancora essenzialmente tra 
lat. -s- intervocale e lat. -ns ovvero -s- <-ss-:cosi lat. rosa, mense, caussa>> causa 
divengono in toscano [{rj:za, me:se, ky:sa]. Perd in questo caso ognuno si 
tiene la sua pronuncia, e nessuno cerca d’imitare i Toscani. 

6 Si tenga presente che noi ci riferiamo sempre al dialetto della citta di 
Roma, non gia a quello della provincia e neppure a quello degl’immediati din- 
torni, da cui la pronuncia cittadina differisce molto sensibilmente. 








AN ITALIAN SEQUEL TO LES IDEES DE MADAME AUBRAY 


When Les Idées de Madame Aubray was produced at the 
Gymnase-Dramatique, it won instantaneous success because of its 
idealistic and charitable elements as well as its excellent dramatic 
technique. Basing his philosophy on the New Testament, Dumas Fils 
held that every Christian mother should, like Madame Aubray, permit 
her son to marry a woman of a dubious past.' His protagonist is an 
accomplished woman trying to live according to Christian precepts. 
Her desire to rehabilitate fallen women is such a mania, however, that 
many a time she must have meddled with people who preferred to be 
let alone. The author himself compared her passion for doing good 
to Othello’s jealousy. In that case, however, he committed a serious 
blunder in setting her up as a model for other mothers. Our reaction 
to the play is well illustrated by the statement ascribed to a contempo- 
rary society woman: “I] veut que nous fassions épouser a nos fils qui 
sont de bonnes familles, des filles qui ont préalablement fait un enfant 
avec un autre monsieur. 

Many people, who are not carried away by exaggerated idealism, 
would prefer the dénouement suggested in the fourth and fifth scenes 
of Act Four, where Mme Aubray, who up to this moment has attempted 
to persuade the worldly bachelor Valmoreau to marry Jeannine, refuses 
to grant a similar permission to her twenty-year old son Camille. Nor 
are those critics justified who accuse her of momentary inconsistency.* 
A marriage between Valmoreau and Jeannine would have been accept- 
able to every one because it would satisfy our sense of justice that this 
man of the world who has sown his wild oats should aid an un- 
fortunate woman who might have been one of his victims. On the 
contrary it is repellent to our finer sensibilities that Camille, a minor 
according to French law, should be allowed by his mother to bind 
himself to a woman who has an illegitimate child and whose lover, 
Tellier, though married to another, is still alive. It is a fine gesture 
for Mme Aubray when, carried away by Jeannine’s self calumniation, 
she cries to Camille: “Elle ment, épouse-la.” It was also good 
dramatic technique for the author, after first deceiving the spectators 





1 Préface. De Biéville, in Le Siécle of March 13, 1867, says: “Quelle que 
soit la valeur de ce moyen, il faut savoir gré 4 M. Dumas de la_ persévéranre 
qu'il met a combattre une plaie sociale qui pour n’avoir pas l‘importance do- 
minante qu’il lui attribue, n’en est pas moins fort grave, puisque depuis 50 ans, 
sans que la proportion ait jamais varié sensiblement, la statistique établit ‘que, 
pour 13 enfants légitimes, il nait un enfant naturel.” This situation dated back 
to 1804 when Napoleon, contrary to the opinion of eminent jurists, refused to 
incorporate in the Code Civil any article obliging men to recognize illegitimate 
children. Such a law was not passed until 1912, thanks to the efforts of Gustave 
Rivet (O. Gheorghin, Thédtre de Dumas Fils et la Société contemporaine, p. 432). 

2 Challemel-Lacour, in La Revue des Deux Mondes, April 1, 1867, wrote 
as follows: “L’enthousiasme philanthropique de Mme Aubray a-t-il réussi? Non: 
puisqu’elle est forcée d’accepter pour demeurer conséquente a ses idées, un 
dénouement qui en est la condamnation absolue, et contre lequel sa propre 
conscience se révolte, en s’y prétant.” 
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by hinting at an appropriate ending, to give the final conclusion which 
satisfies our idealistic nature. Such a conclusion, however, is not 
only inconsistent with true justice and the provisions of the French 
Civil Code, but is pregnant with future difficulties. 

At a time when the Italian stage was fed for the most part on 
Parisian productions, it was only natural that Les /dées de Mme 
Aubray should find an echo in Italy. The attitude of the Italian press 
towards the play did not differ essentially from that of French critics. 
The Jllustrazione universale of Milan, on March 25, 1867, though 
describing the protagonist as “una signora gentile, virtuosa e spiri- 
tosa.” considered her ideas rather fantastic. When the play was pre- 
sented in Milan by Mme Desclée’s company, the same paper reported, 
however, that in spite of its strange philosophy it proved to be the 
most successful performance of the season.* Luigi Capuana, who 
saw it performed in the original language by the Meynadier company 
at the Niccolini Theatre in Florence, had nothing but praise for it. 
The protagonist seemed to him sublime and the ending of the play 
the only possible one. He admired especially “lo stile brioso, ele- 
gante, incisivo, accurato che da alle idee una snellezza ed una vigoria 
originali e potenti.” In his opinion the action was well concentrated. 
the characters were calm and peaceful, and their emotions were com- 
pletely dominated by reason.* On the other hand, Augusto Fran- 
chetti, after admitting that Dumas Fils had exhibited unusual technical 
skill in the composition of the play, held that the ideas of Mme Aubray 
were a mixture of paradoxical exaltation and pure Christian charity. 
He added also that the treatment of the subject was cold and contra- 
dictory.® 

Before many months had passed Les Idées de Mme Aubray was 
translated into Italian and produced at the Niccolini Theatre where it 
had previously been done in French. Capuana feared that all the 
excellence of the dialogue would be lost, translators being notorious 
for their haste and carelessness. Italian actors, moreover, who were 
accustomed to represent uncontrollable passions and excessive gaiety 
and seldom memorized their parts perfectly, would in his opinion fail 
miserably in the long conversations and serious discussions with which 
the play abounds. Fortunately it was well known that the actors of 
Bellotti-Bon’s company could be relied on to do their best. His fears 
and hopes were realized to the full: 

Fu preciso cosi. Il traduttore massacré orribilmente il testo, com’era stato 
previsto; gli attori, meno poche mende di raffinatezza, recitarono assai bene. Se 





3 [llustrazione universale, June 17, 1867: “Il grande successo della sta- 
gione fu Vultima commedia del figlio Dumas, Les Idées de Mme Aubray, com- 
media paradossale, ma in cui l’ingegno dell’autore, vincendo tutti gli ostacoli, é 
riescito a formar un lavoro in cui si affratellano con mirabile armonia lo spirito, 
il sentimento, e l’effetto scenico. Per cui si trovano strane le intenzioni, impos- 
sibili i caratteri, ma si applaude, si applaude e si applaude.” 

4 Luigi Capuana, Teatro straniero contemporaneo, Lauricl, Palermo, 1872, 
pp. 247 and 257. 

5 Augusto Franchetti, in Nuova Antologia, Vol. 13, Jan. 1870, pp. 213-214. 
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la signora Fumagallo fosse stata vestita con maggiore severita; se la signora 
Pezzana avesse dato un contegno pid dignitoso alla Giannina; se i signori Rossi 
e Bellotti-Bon avessero voluto rinunziare qua e la a certi mezzucci di conven- 
zione de’ quali non hanno punto bisogno, la rappresentazione sarebbe riuscita 
come poche se ne vedono dalle compagnie italiane, e potremmo dire quasi per- 
fetta... Dato intanto che gli attori avessero imitato le indegnita del traduttore, 
la commedia del Dumas figlio non sarebbe piaciuta meno. Essa é come le donne 
delle quali parla il suo Valmoreau: Elle a la ligne®. 

In spite of the popular success of the play on both sides of the 
Alps, some critics felt that the author, instead of finding a solution 
for an extremely unhappy situation, had merely presented the 
problem. The spectator, even though he might be willing to admit 
the justice of Mme Aubray’s ideas, wanted to know the outcome of 
their application. Was Jeannine’s marriage to Camille a happy one 
or did her past rise up to plague her? When we ask ourselves such 
a question, it is evident that the play should begin exactly where it 
ends. In order to show the probable consequences of Dumas’ philo- 
sophy Parmenio Bettoli, an Italian dramatist completely forgotten 
today, wrote a sequel under the title of Le Idee della Signora Aubray 
(tre anni dopo). It was produced by the famous Luigi Bellotti-Bon 
in the Teatro delle Logge at Florence on November 12, 1869. As it 
had four consecutive performances, it was considered a fairly success- 
ful work.? 

The action of Bettoli’s continuation takes place three years after 
that of the French play. The marriage that Mme Aubray permitted 
in order to remain consistent with her philanthropic theories, does not 
seem to have been an entirely successful one. Camillo, in spite of his 
professional reputation, refuses all social invitations. Although appre- 
ciative of his sacrifices, Giannina realizes that he is ashamed to intro- 
duce her to his friends, and regrets having entered into a marriage 
which society does not condone. But this is not all. We soon learn 
that something really ominous has happened. Six months previously 
Tellier’s wife has died, leaving him childless and free to marry again. 
It is but natural that he should demand the restitution of his son 
Gaston whom he wishes to make his legitimate heir. He meets Gian- 
nina secretly to persuade her to give the boy up without a scandal. 
As she refuses, he loses no time in informing his acquaintances of his 
past relations with her. She tries in vain to hide from her husband 
the persecutions to which she is subjected. Camillo, whose suspicions 
are aroused, eventually discovers the truth and calls on Tellier to 
demand an apology. The latter, however, has no difficulty in proving 
that he is fully justified legally and morally in wanting possession of 
his son and that Giannina’s claims on the child would be equal to his 
only if she lived alone. The unfortunate woman is torn by two 
affections, but finally, when her husband and mother-in-law tell her 
that the law is on Tellier’s side, she abandons her home to follow her 
son, saying in a pitiful lie that she never was worthy of Camillo. 


6 Luigi Capuana, op, cit. p. 257. 
7 Prefazione. 
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When the play was presented in Milan, so many people objected 
to this ending that Bettoli composed a variant, according to which 
Gaston is sent to a private school, where both parents can see him, and 
Giannina is permitted to live with her husband. The author insisted. 
however, that as far as he was concerned the original conclusion was 
the correct one, as his primary purpose in writing the sequel was to 
show the absurdity of Dumas’ thesis.* 

Bettoli accepts the facts, the situation and the characters exactly 
as they were presented by Dumas Fils. The only important event 
which he imagines as happening in the three intervening years is the 
death of Tellier’s wife. The rest follows logically and almost in- 
exorably. He suggests also that Tellier might have been forced by his 
father into a marriage of convenience with a woman he did not love 
at all. We learn in the French play that though he discontinued all 
relations with Jeannine, he saw to it that both she and Gaston were 
well taken care of. And as for Jeannine, before making the acquaint- 
ance of Mme Aubray, she was not only quite resigned to her condition, 
but was even grateful to her seducer for having rescued her from 
extreme poverty. Dumas Fils indicated also that Tellier was not 
indifferent to his son. He was willing to recognize him and give him 
an education, but his plan was frustrated by the appearance of Camille. 
It is not beyond reason to believe that Tellier still loved Jeannine and 
planned to marry her if it ever became legally possible. All his hopes, 
however, were shattered by the intrusion of Mme Aubray, who not 
only turned a deaf ear to his warning but told him never to call on 
her again. When the play was over, the spectators applauded wildly. 
no doubt considering Tellier a rascal and Mme Aubray a saintly 
woman. They were delighted that true love had conquered and 
thoroughly convinced that the newlyweds would be happy for ever. 

Such expectations could not be realized because, as Franchetti 
put it, the marriage was an edifice built on sand.® In the first place 
the original lover was still alive, married, it is true, but without any 
legitimate children. If, as Bettoli supposes, he became free by the 
death of his wife, it is not only possible but quite probable that he 
should seek Jeannine’s company again. More important still is the 
matter of Gaston, whose true parentage could not be hidden for long. 
It is perfectly natural that Tellier, if left a childless widower, should 
demand possession of his son, and as Jeannine would certainly refuse 


8 Prefazione alle Idee della Signora Aubray: “Nel dettare un seguito alle 
sue Idee della Signora Aubray, non m’ebbi che un solo pensiero: dimostrare coi 
fatti le probabili conseguenze delle massime di lui propugnate in quella sua com- 
media, massime che a me paiono assurde, e raddrizzare cosi il sentimento pub- 
blico tratto, quasi inconscio, da una gherminella dell’arte, ad accettare e plaudire 
un principio falso, ingiusto e sovversivo.” Augusto Franchetti, in Nuova Antolo- 
gia, June, 1870, likewise felt that Bettdli had given the only possible conclusion 
to the play: “Questa catastrofe, che a parecchi fece torcer la bocca, ci sembra la 
pid ingegnosa invenzione del lavoro; logica e natural conclusione di una tristis- 
sima condizione di cose, rovina inevitabile di un edifizio fabbricato sull’arena.” 

Augusto Franchetti, op. cit. 
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to give him up, the only logical solution is the one suggested by 
Bettoli. 

A number of contemporary critics, who objected to such an 
ending. declared Bettoli’s thesis to be entirely erroneous. A. Roux 
believed that since Gaston must have been legitimized by Jeannine 
and given the name of Aubray, Tellier could have no claim on him 
whatever.'° It is evident that Roux was not very well acquainted 
with the Code Napoléon which was in force when both the French 
and the Italian plays were composed. We can not imagine that 
Camille would deliberately lie before the officers of the law and 
claim as his son a child that was born five years before his marriage. 
He certainly would not consider taking such a step so long as the 
real father was alive. Gaston, of course, could have been and probably 
was recognized by Jeannine, but he could inherit neither the estate 
nor the name of the Aubray family. The Code stated specifically 
that no recognized natural child could encroach upon the rights of 
legitimate children.'' Gaston might have acquired the name of 
Aubray by being adopted. But this could not be done legally, because 
neither Camille nor Jeannine his mother was over fifty years of age. 
Moreover they had not supported him for six years, nor had the boy 
“sauvé la vié a Vadoptant soit dans un combat, soit en le retirant des 
flammes ou des flots.” In any case Gaston could not be adopted 
before reaching the age of twenty-five.'” 

The only person, then, who could have rectified Gaston’s position 
in society and before the law was his father. Tellier could have 
recognized him at any time, whether his wife gave her consent or not.'* 
After her death he could have gone even further, he could have 
married Jeannine and legitimized their common child, giving him a 
name, an education and an inheritance. His claims on Gaston were 
entirely justified both legally and morally, as it was certainly in the 
best interests of the boy to live with his father and bear his name. 

Other critics besides Roux found fault with the sequel. A certain 
Filippi, who wrote for the Perseveranza, a morning daily of Milan. 
although approving Bettoli’s thesis, qualified his dénouement as “‘az- 
zardato, erroneo, assurdo, paradossale,” and held that the original 


10 A. Roux, Littérature Contemporaine en Italie, Vol. Il, pp. 258-259: “car 
Tellier, contrairement a la croyance erronée de M. Bettoli, ne saurait penser a 
réclamer en justice un fils naturel non reconnu par lui et qui, par suite du 
mariage de Giannina, a da étre légitimé en prenant le nom d’Aubray. Les 
prétentions du pére ne reposent donc sur rien...” 

11 Code Napoléon, ait. 337: “La reconnaissance faite pendant le mariage, 
par l’un des époux, au profit d'un enfant naturel qu'il aurait eu, avant son 
mariage, d’un autre que de son époux, ne pourra nuire ni 4 celui-ci ni aux enfants 


nés de ce mariage. Néanmoins elle produira son effet aprés ia dissolution de ce 


mariage, s'il n’en reste pas d’enfants”; art. 338; “L’enfant naturel reconnu ne 
pourra réclamer les droits d’enfant légitime. Les droits des enfants naturels 
seront réglés au titre Des Successions.” 

12 Code Napoléon, arts. 343, 345, and 346. 

13 Félix Moreau, Le Code Civil et Le Thédtre Contemporain, Larosse et 


Force, Paris, 1887, pp. 258-259. 
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characters, especially Tellier, had been altered and deformed." 
Filippo Castellini, who gave a detailed account of the play in the 
Riforma on November 15, 1869, also objected to its ending, stating 
that Camille could have refused to surrender Gaston and if necessary 
disputed his possession in the courts. Augusto Franchetti, on the 
contrary, was of the opinion that the dénouement was a logical one 
and the characters were quite consistent with those of the original 
play. Although he looked upon Bettoli’s work as a mere dramatized 
critical study, and discovered in it flaws due to lack of stage 
experience, he declared that the conception of the play was excellent. 
He praised the author for the naturalness of his dialogue, and for his 
critical acumen.'> Even Roux was forced to admit that the play had 
real merit. 

In spite of technical and stylistic flaws and numerous rather 
childish expedients, Bettoli succeded admirably in proving what he 
had started out to do, namely, that the social theories of Dumas Fils 
as expounded in Les Idées de Mme Aubray were fantastic, unjust and 
subversive, and pregnant with tragic consequences. A study of the 
French play is not complete nor its inferences fully understood unless 
the Italian continuation is read also. Bettoli’s work deserves to be 
known for this, if for no other reason. 


Boston College, ANTONIO L. MEZZACAPPA 


14 Quoted by Bettdli in his preface. 
15 Augusto Franchetti, op. cit. 





THE ITALIAN FILM IN AMERICA 


For a comparatively long time after the shadows of the silent 
screen had learned to talk English and several other languages fairly 
well, the melodious Italian tongue was rarely heard in American film 
houses. While the country as a whole, and New York City in 
particular, was being flooded with “talkies” in German, Russian and 
French (many of them very well made), the millions of persons in the 
United States acquainted with Italian had little opportuniiy to learn 
what progress was being made toward getting that language on the 
sound tracks. Once in a while an Italian picture would reach New 
York and enjoy a brief run in one of the minor theatres, but, with a 
couple of notable exceptions, the technique of such importations was 
poor and the scenari were pretty old-fashioned. In the meantime, 
however, steps were being taken in Italy to remedy these defects. As 
a result there has been a decided change in the situation and today 
there is a steady flow of generally good films from Rome to America. 
During the last two years or so New Yorkers desirous either of seeing 
and hearing something pleasant reminding them of their native land 
or of deepening their knowledge of one of their favorite foreign 
languages have been able to count upon finding a new picture about 
every fornight. 

American movie patrons who frequent foreign film houses are 
quick to point out that, with due allowance for differences of approach 
and background, Italian actors do excellent work before the camera 
and microphone. This is due in part to the fact that the directors 
don’t have to teach their players the rudiments of acting, as nearly 
all of them have made good on the stage before coming to the screen. 
Out-standing among the capable members of the older generation of 
thespians seen in Italian films here during the past twelve months are 
Emma Gramatica, Rosina Anselmi, Antonio Gandusio and Gianfranco 
Giachetti. In /l Destino, ovvero la Damigella di Bard, a delightful 
sketch of the life of a gentlewoman kept single by the memory of a 
youthful love, Signora Gramatica is the very personification of charm, 
dignity, wit and graciousness. Signora Anselmi and Signor Gandusio 
have been compared with Marie Dressler and Wallace Beery with 
considerable justification. One of the most amusing vehicles for 
their sometimes slapstick comedy was Signora Fortuna, a fast-mov- 
ing picture of the complications caused by the winning of 1,000,000 
lire by a middle-class family. Signor Giachetti’s fine representation 
of the head of a sanitarium whose young son (well played by little 
Franco Branzilla) was killed in a clash with “subversive elements” 
paitly atoned for the faults of Piccolo Eroe. He also was entirely 
convincing as a naval officer in Patria, Amore e Dovere, a propa- 
ganda film mainly distinguished by a striking submarine scene and 
the seductive beauty of Eva Maltagliati, one of ‘the younger generation. 

In speaking of the younger generation of Italian movie folk there 
come to mind several highly attractive young women and a number 
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of likely male players, all of whom can stand comparison with Amer- 
ica’s best. One of them, Isa Miranda, who combines much of the 
charm and ability of Marlene Dietrich and Greta Garbo in her acting 
and beauty, after making good in pictures in her own tongue and i 
French, has been lured to Hollywood. Another, not so young, Let 
possessing wholesome good looks and great talent, is Marta Abba. 
well-known to New Yorkers for her acting in Tovarich, a play that 
ran on Broadway for almost a year. Elsa Merlini, a vivacious bru- 
nette, won American film audiences about a year ago by her excellent 
performance in Amore e Denaro, an extremely entertaining 14th 
century burlesque of the “Romeo and Juliet” theme. Since then she 
has appeared in several amusing pictures, one of the best being Trenta 
Secondi di Amore, where her principal partner was the popular Nino 
Besozzi. Other actresses whose personality and excellent work have 
made them popular on the New York screen are Assia Noris, Elsa de 
Giorgi, Sandra Ravel, Leda Gloria and Elisa Cegani. 

Strange to say, the leading lady in Casta Diva, one of the finest 
romantic musical films ever turned out any place in the world, was 
the blonde Martha Eggerth, a Hungarian-born girl with a good voice 
and very popular in German productions. This was due largely to 
the fact that Miss Eggerth was able to play in both the Italian and 
German versions of this captivating screen account of the frustrated 
romance between the composer Vincenzo Bellini and Maddalena Fu- 
maroli early in the 19th century. Casta Diva doesn’t pretend to be 
historically accurate. Together with Cento Giorni, the monumental 
Napoleonic film, it shares the honor of being the best example of 
italo-German cooperation in motion picture making yet seen in this 
country. 

Prominent among the younger men “stars” is Mino d’Oro, hailed 
by many American female visitors to Italian movie houses as the 
“double” of our Clark Gable. His presence and that of Memo Be- 
nassi, a good old-time actor, even made Signora Paradiso, a pretty 
poor piece, endurable. The handsome Vittorio di Seca is popular in 
semi-heroic parts, while the comic Enrico Viarisio always keeps the 
spectators in good humor. Ennio Cerlesi and Alfredo Moretti made 
an excellent impression as comrades-in-arms in a fine army aviation 
picture called L’Armata Azzurra. Tito Schipa and Nino Martini. 
opera tenors, have saved a couple of Italian musical films from being 
tiresome. 

Among the directors whose efficiency has helped bring some of 
the late Italian movies up to American standards of performance and 
technique are G. Righelli, Mario Bonnard, Carmine Gallone and 
Mario Mattoli. In fact, so far as montage goes, several of the films 
are superior to Hollywood efforts. Outstanding among the producing 
concerns are the Cine-Lux and the Industrie Cinematografiche Italiane. 
As in the case of pictures and actors, space limitations make it 
impossible to list all worthy directors and producers. 
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Teachers of Italian may send their pupils to the imported talkies 
with confidence. Except in the rare instances where use of dialect is 
absolutely necessary, the language is spoken in all its purity and 
beauty. And in almost all the newer films the sound reproduction 
is clear. 


New York City Harry T. SmMitu 





A NOTE ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


It is not hard to agree with Mr. Sammartino when, in his recent 
discussion of Factors in the Improvement of Reading', he observes 
that the question there brought up “assumes capital importance in the 
teaching of Italian in the United States”; or, to agree that “certain 
issues are not yet clear.” Indeed the issues are not clear, we believe, 
as he chooses to state them, and deserve some frank discussion for 
the confusion which they exemplify. 

It would seem at first sight that Mr. Sammartino’s claim of 
evident unanimity on the “desirability of training for power in silent 
reading” were unquestionable. Yet it is only after one of those 
“regressive movements” in reading which immature readers will 
actually make that we realize that the particular meaning of the word 
power, in that phrase and in the light of the subsequent discussion, 
must be determined before any intelligent vote can be taken or any 
intelligent discussion offered on the means of acquiring this power. 
There is not a teacher of Italian in this country who is not concerned 
with the discussion. 

Unfortunately I have learned too often from my own experience 
in teaching the Italian language to American undergraduates that their 
idea of power in silent reading is very close to that of Mr. Sammar- 
tino: power is synonymous with rapidity in their minds. They are 
good sons of America in their demands for that sort of power — at 
all costs; and their attitude toward Italian is only typical of one that 
cries out for correction rather than encouragement in any curriculum 
concerned with education in its genuine meaning. Most of their read- 
ing is silent, in spite of repeated pleas for oral practice. They are 
immature readers, and far be it from them to indulge in any of those 
dreaded “regressive movements” which would impede their power- 
rapidity. And far be it from me to feel that they need any particular 
encouragement in any of these directions. 

For, in spite of the latest short-cuts to this or that power, the 
mastery of the Italian language remains a most difficult accomplish- 
ment. Difficult though it may be, that mastery remains quite simply 
our ultimate goal. We are dishonest if we conceal the difficulty 
involved in that goal from our students, and continue to coax them to 
our classes by never uttering the word. 

In fact, I should expect a vote of unanimity on this, a common 
observation: that, of the three better known Romance languages, 
Italian is precisely the most difficult to master; and it is the most 
difficult as a foreign language precisely in the matter of tonic stress 
of word and phrase in which the written language is so sparing of 
guidance even to a mature reader. Nor is the realization of such 
difficulty limited to those for whom Italian is a foreign language. 
The reader will probably recall the typographical venture of a modern 


1 Ttalica, March 1938, pp. 13 ff. 
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Italian lexicographer, grammarian and man of letters, Alfredo Pan- 
zini, who in his novel Viaggio di un povero letterato caused the accent 
mark on all antepenults to be printed in the hope that the system 
would find favor among his wemagh sg n and be generally adopted as 
a solution of the major difficulty of the Italian language. Of course 
the venture met the same fate with Italians that a similar attempt ia 
the printing of English would meet with English-speaking peoples. 
Yet many a beginning student in Italian will continue to have cause 
for regretting that fate. Many a beginning student will continue to 
limit his reading power by wearing out a good dictionary or two in 
his constant uncertainty over the accent. 

I for one am still uncertain whether, at least in our beginning 
texts in Italian, we should second the move of Panzini. If we cause 
the accent on antepentlts to be printed (and the quality of e’s and o’s 
to be indicated), we are saving time, certainly, for the student. More- 
over, we are preventing a good many false starts in mistaken 
acecentuation for the poor student who cannot take the trouble of 
consulting a dictionary. In any case, it is a prop which the student 
cannot long have, and I hesitate over its advisability as I do over all 
props in learning. Sooner or later he will have to thumb his 
dictionary. It may be just as well to accustom him to that exercise 
at the start and deny him the prop which will later only make that 
labor seem the more tedious and “ingrato.’ 

It is easy to compromise on this point and admit that we could 
use both kinds of texts — with and without aids to pronunciation; and 
leave the choice to the teacher. But when Mr. Sammartino goes 
further to tell us that attention to pronunciation is bad silent-reading 
practice, no compromise is possible. 

Mr. Sammartino suggests that reading practice for beginners 
which would be silent, and both psychologically and physiologically 
sound, would not show any concern, in the act of reading, for the 
pronunciation. 

Reading, any reading, may be psychologically sound or unsound, 
I imagine, de -pending upon the reader and what he reads. In any case 
that is a matter for him or for his psychiatrist to decide. Likewise, 
any reading might be physiologically unsound; and again, I imagine, 
that will be a matter of concern, at least, for his oculist. Provided 
that the student is not pathologically dangerous and is healthy enough 
to read under fairly comfortable conditions, what the teacher of 
language is concerned with is that his reading should be linguistically 
sound — for a beginner. 

Mr. Sammartino is discussing, I presume, that kind of silent 
reading in which all of us indulge more or less every day as we skim 
the newspaper for some item of interest. How do we perform this? 
We voluntarily deaden the full import of the words for the sake of 
rapidity. We cover space by making an abstraction from the living 
body of the language — lighten resistance of the words by drawing 
them to abstract symbols of a purely visual nature. 
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We do this, but how many of us would consider it sound practice 
for a beginner in the language? We do this in proof-reading, but 
would we set the beginner who would master a language to proof- 
reading ? 

Words are acts, spiritual acts, if they are anything but so much 
ink on so much paper. As ink on paper, they are potential acts which 
it behooves the beginner to learn to draw to their full-bodied 
sienificance. He learns this by doing it. Mr. Sammartino uses the 
example of the beginner at the piano. The example will serve us 
again if we ask ourselves what master, even though he himself were 
able to skim the score and hear the music behind it, would advise his 
pupil who would learn to translate that score to the acts it implies to 
neglect the execution of the music because it delayed his progress as 
a pianist. 

The beginner should be encouraged to approximate the habits of 
the mature reader. Indeed, if those habits are good, he should be 
encouraged to duplicate them — but only when the beginner is a 
mature reader! Obvious statement, but an effective reminder that Mr. 
Sammartino did not tell us how the mature reader became mature. 

The truth of the matter is this: if the mature reader of a foreign 
ianguage is really mature, in the sense that he has mastered the 
language, he is able to make voluntarily the act of abstraction implied 
in silent reading only because behind that abstraction there is some- 
thing from which to abstract. He feels the body of the language 
behind his tentative skimming -—— and he first got at that body, not by 
tentative skimming, but by performing in hundreds of contexts the 
whole implied act of a given word or expression, orally, tactually and 
in all possible ways. Moreover, the feeling which now supports his 
hasty silent reading is that at any moment, as required, he could “sink 
his plow” into the substance of the language which is there for him 
as past experience. 

I should like to take issue with another suggestion by Mr. Sam- 
martino in the same discussion — with the students’ inference, for 
example, that “si sorbisce” must have something to do with sipping 
or drinking and the theory back of that example as translated into 
practice. Space forces me to confine my issue to the neglect of pro- 
nunciation in silent reading; and to close with an example from some 
recent experience in a class of second-year students still prone to 
indulge in their power at silent reading. It is an example which 
shows clearly that the student who would understand a text and not 
simply “cover ground” must be attentive not only to the tonic accent 
of a word but to the tonic accent of a whole phrase. None of these 
students were: they were reading “silently”! 

The text was Verga’s La Lupa. A particular passage, which will 
serve as example, the following: 


thee innate la Lupa affastellava manipoli su manipoli, e covoni su covoni, senza 
stancarsi mai, senza rizzarsi un momento sulla vita, senza accostare le labbra al 
fiasco, pur di stare sempre alle calcagna di Nanni, che mieteva e mieteva, e le 


domandava di quando in quando: 
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—Che volete, gna Pina? 


Una sera ella glielo disse, mentre gli uomini sonnecchiavano nellaia, stanchi 
Te 


dalla lunga giornata, ed i cani uggiolavano per la vasta campagna nera: 
voglio! Te che sei bello come il sole, e dolce come il miele!” 


I have intentionally cited so much of the context to remind the 
mature reader of the tremendous accumulation of accent which th 
pronoun te acquires from it, in addition to its normal stress as 
disjunctive in such a position. Now, can we truthfully maintain that 
when we encourage the immature reader to concentrate on the pro- 
nunciation, we “certainly interfere with the comprehension of the 
passage ? I cannot believe that Mr. Sammartino would give his vot 
in the affirmative in this case. And it is a case among so many 
hundreds that could be cited. 

In short, I suggest that certain issues be cleared up in view of 
such and similar examples of the importance of close attention to 
pronunciation, whether our reading is “silent” or not, and whether by 
so doing we read a little less — but read. 


Johns Hopkins University CHARLES S. SINGLETON 
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Books 


Capocelli, Ginevra. Scrittori italiani. Lives, Works, Texts, Anecdotes. 
An Italian Reader. Preface by Giovanni Gentile. New York, 
Oxford University Press. xvi, 430 pp. 

MONOGRAPHS AND ARTICLES 


“Some Minor Sources of Lydgate’s Troy Book.” 


Atwood, E. Bagby. 
‘It has been supposed that 


Studies in Philology, xxxv, 25-42. 
Lydgate used the Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte-More in 
amplifying the contents of the Historia Destructionis Troiae of 
Guido delle Colonne, but (see pp. 26 and 27) there is no evidence 
that where he differs from Guido he is taking anything from 
Benoit. He did use Ovid and Chaucer and one or two other 
sources, as is shown in the body of this article. | 
Beall, Chandler B. “Noterelle sulla fortuna del Tasso in Francia.” 

Estratto da Bergomum (Boll. della Civiea Biblioteca) XI (1937), 
N. 4, pp. 3-8. [Fresh evidence of the popularity of Tasso in 17th 
century France, among men and women of Iciters. Quotations 
from Tasso in letters of Pierre Costar to Mazarin, the Marquise 
de Lavardin, the Comtesse de Tessé, Ménage, and references to 
quotations in many other letters of his. In his letters to Voiture 
he quoted Tasso so often that Voiture asked him whether he 
could speak Italian, and Costar replied in the affirmative, with 
another quotation from Tasso. Anne d’Urfé was the author of 
a lost translation of the Gerusalemme, and imitated Tasso in her 
Judith which is unpublished. Henoré d’Urfé imitated him in his 
Savoysiade and his Astrée. Two sonnets had been already imi- 
tated by Desportes and three by Jean Vauquelin de la Fresnaye. 
Prof. Beall reproduces a translation of the sonnet “Mentre ma- 
donna s’appoggid pensosa” by H. D’Urfé, and also an anonymous 
translation of the sonnet “Pit non potea stral di Fortuna o dente” 
in the Rime Eroiche of Tasso, which was discovered by A-G. Van 
Hamel, who, however, was unable to identify the original. | 

Bernard, Edward G. “Visual Aids for Teachers of Italian.” MLJ. 
xx, 291-293. [How and on what terms one can obtain lantern 
slides and silent and sound films. How the theatrical film is 
being developed in Italy. | 

Cantarella, Michele. “Italian Writers in Exile: a Bibliography.” 
Books Abroad. Winter, 1938. pp. 17-21. ‘Some 160 publi- 
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cations since 1922, by Italian exiles, mostly political. Also a 


list of periodicals: 3 daily, 20 weekly, 10 monthly and _bi- 
monthly. Four publishing houses. | 
Coester, Alfred. “Influences of the Lyric Drama of Metastasio on 


the Spanish Romantic Movement.” Hispanic Review, vi, 10-20. 
'Metastasio’s melodramas were exceedingly popular in Spain in 
the 18th century, and it was probably in translations of his plays 
that occurred the first “octavas italianas” as those octaves were 
called which, like those of Metastasio, had a fourth and an eighth 
verse ending with oxytones. These stanzas were used for variety 
in lyrical poems entitled “cancién,” “himno,” “cantilena,” “can- 
tata.” They became increasingly popular during the Romantic 
period. Already in 1812 there is a stanza of this kind in a poem 
by Gallego. Many poets of the so-called Salamancan and Sevillan 
schools used them, especially Sanchez Barbero. In 1816 patriotic 
“cantatas” appeared at Buenos Aires containing “octavillas ita- 
lianas.” Esteban Echeverria used them in 1830 and later. They 
occur in Cuba in a poem of 1834 by Ramon de Palma; they 
became favourites with José Maria Heredia. The “Cancién del 
pirata” by Espronceda (1835) has them, and the young Mexican 
poets who contributed to a periodical called “El Recreo de las 
Familias” imitated Espronceda in using them. | 

Fucilla, J. C. and Carriére, J. M. “Italian Criticism of Russian 
Literature.” Columbus, Ohio; H. L. Hedrick. 58 pp. [This is 
an extensive bibliography—about 780 items— representing the 
recent Italian contribution to the study of Russian literature. It 
supplements and brings up to date the list given by Damiani in 
the “bibliography appended to his translation of Vesselovski’s 
Storia della letteratura russa.” It includes “critical and_bio- 
graphical studies in Italian translation,” but omits “a long list of 
translations of the literary works themselves, many of which are 
equipped with excellent introductory studies” such as “can be 
found in Damiani and in standard Italian bibliographies of 
current publications....” It is divided into three groups: “TI 
General Studies” on Russian literature, “II Studies of Individual 
Authors,” “III Miscellaneous Studies” on the influence in Russia 
of foreign, mostly Italian, authors. It is an astonishing revela- 
tion to those of us who were unaware of the extent and seriousness 
of the study of Russian thought in Italy, which has developed 
especially since the war. | 

McKenzie, Kenneth. “Some Sixteenth-Century Italian Songs.” /talica, 
xv, 1-4. 

Menéndez Pidal, Ramén. “Zebra, Cebra.” RR, xx1x, 74-78. [ This 
name, given to a species of wild ass once native in the Iberian 

: peninsula, is derived from the Latin-Greek Zephyru which 

becomes Zév(e)ro in Gallego and Portuguese, the name having 
been suggested by the mythical tradition found in Homer and 
Virgil and confirmed by Pliny, that certain kinds of colts were 
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born of the Spring winds. In Italian, French, and English, the 
name is used for the well-known animal indigenous in Africa, 
but in spite of unsatisfactory attempts to find an African etymo- 
logy for it, it is most probable that it is in no way distinct from 
the name of the other animal. The Portuguese explorers 
probably gave the name to the African zebra. | 

Milone, Amelia. “Realia as Applied in the Italian Classroom.” MLI, 
xx, 353-358. | With bibliography. | 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe. “Castiglione and Alfonso De Valdés.” RR, 
XXIX, 26-36. [One of Castiglione’s letters is distinguished from 
all the others by its violently polemical character. Written late 
in 1528, after the imperial arraignment in 1526, of the whole 
policy of Clement VII, a document which made patent the failure 
of Castiglione’s diplomacy, and which was actually drafted by 
Alfonso De Valdés, secretary to the Grand Chancellor of Charles 
V, it is a reply to the latter's Didlogo de las cosas occuridas en 
Roma written probably in 1527. The Dialogo of Valdés is 
mainly political, justifying the conduct of the emperor, and 
acquitting him of responsibility for the sack of Rome, but also 
religious, expressing daring Erasmian ideas, attacking the church 
and viewing the Roman disaster as “permitted by God for the 
common good of the entire Christendom.” It was calculated to 
rouse the anger of Castiglione not only because of the obvious 
political and religious differences, but also because antagonism 
between Italians and Spanish generally, was acute at the time. 
Prof. Prezzolini gives a documented account of the circumstances 
of the quarrel, including Castiglione’s unavailing but persistent 
attempts, until he died, to have Valdés punished “by the courts. | 

ssi, Joseph. “I critici inglesi e americani del De Sanctis.” /talica, 
XV, 5-8. 

Sammartino, Peter. “Factors in the Improvement of Reading.” 
Italica, xv, 13-15. 

Silverstein, Theodore. “‘I] Giusto Mardoceo’ (Purg. xvii, 29).” 
MLN, wm, 188-190. | Although the word “just” is not applied 
to Mordecai in the Book of Esther, Dante did not need to have 
recourse to authors of Hebrew commentaries for it. The “Expo- 
sitio” of Rabanus Maurus represents Mordecai as the typical 
“‘justus” who refused to pay to men the honour that is due only 
to God, and so do Walafrid Strabo and Rupert abbot of Deutz. 
These authors, however, probably did use Hebrew works for the 
tradition which appears also in the comment of Benvenuto da 
Imola. } 

Solano, Louis F. “A Neapolitan Note.” Language, x1v, 60-61. [The 
Neapolitan pernacchio (plural: ’e bbernacchie) “rumore che si 
fa colla bocca simile al peto, per disprezzo di alcuno” (the Bronx 
cheer) is derived from the Lat. vernaculus, a home-born slave, a 
buffoon, probably used as an adjective with peditum, “and later 
separately as a noun.” Peditum is pireto (plural ’e pperete) 
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in Neapolitan, and probably produced the p in pernacchio. The 
old Neapolitan was vernacchio, of which examples are cited, and 
originally had the same meaning as pireto.] 


Young, Karl. “Chaucer's ‘Troilus and Criseyde’ as Romance. 


PMLA, wim, 38-63. [The poem has been often described as a 
precursor of the modern psychological novel, but it follows the 
tradition of the old French romances more closely than its source. 
the Filostrato of Boccaccio. The latter is an honestly sensual 
love-story in which the author’s own personality can be continual- 
ly perceived in the characters of both hero and heroine, moving 
in a contemporary Neapolitan atmosphere. With Chaucer's 
poem the author’s private life has nothing to do, and the story, 
with its mediaeval-antique Trojan detail, has the “glamour and 
strangeness” of the distant and foreign; while refined sensuous- 
ness, sometimes ideally delicate, takes the place of the lusty 
realism of Boccaccio. Particularly illuminating are the parallel 
passages which show Chaucer, with the Filostrato before him, 
taking whole lines from it but rejecting or altering what does not 
serve his purpose. Both poets pay honour to the traditional 
theory of courtly love, but in Boccaccio it is only the conven- 
tional, transparent disguise that it is in so many of the trouba- 
dours, while Chaucer takes kindly to its refined idealism. 
Boccaccio is pleased to use the doctrine that there can be no love 
in marriage, but Chaucer avoids it. Boccaccio uses the doctrine 
that “probitas” is superior to nobility of birth, because his 
Criseida (like himself) is not noble, but Chaucer is bent on 
dignifying the social position of Criseyde, and so neglects this 
doctrine also. On the other hand Chaucer’s Troilus is religious, 
as Troilo is not, and he is a valiant knight, timid only with his 
lady, while Troilo is enterprising with his lady, but otherwise a 
weakling. Criseyde is the proper sovereign feudal lady to her 
knight, while Criseida is only a charming hussy, who acknow- 
ledges her inferiority to her lord. The splendid mediaeval- 
antique scenes, which are absent in the Italian, and peculiarities 
like the formal portraits in the English poem, recall the old 
romances. The penetrating analysis of the character of Criseyde 
is said to be modern, but it is similar to that in Chrétien de 
Troyes. Pandarus, whose jibes have been considered destructive 
of the ideal love, is only the realistic foil to the ideal lovers: it 
is the lovers he ridicules, not their love. It is a romance that 
Chaucer has written, but his own genius contributes to it that 
sublimated humanity which is convincing only in the greatest 
poets: brave tender lines like “Ne hadde I er now, my swete herte 
deere,—Ben yolde, ywis, I were now nought heere.” | 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Recent Books 


Giuseppe Monticelli’s Raterio, Vescovo di Verona (890-974) is an accoant 
of the life of R., with a detailed analysis of works (Milano, Bocca, 1938, L. 40). 
R. has handed down many allusions to the customs and sentiments of his troubled 
times. The wanderings, exile, conflicts and sufferings of the bishop are 
detailed, with a catalogue of mss. and testimonies, a list of works and 
bibliography. 

The edition of the Inferno by Dino Provenzal (Milano, Mondadori, 1937, 
L. 10) has the ideal of clarity in the commentary; it is meant for the reader for 
pleasure. Subtleties and history are avoided or limited; it is handsomely 
illustrated. 

Filomena Brocchieri in La poesia del Paradiso dantesco (Milano, L’Eroica. 
1937, L. 10) studies Dante’s rhythm, remarking on his ecstatic music, his choral 
effects, his great wealth of melody and harmony. She praises the similes of the 
Paradiso, not as an irruption of the human into the divine, but as a loving blend 
of the earthly and the transcendental. 

Antonino de Stefano in Federico III d’Aragona Re di Sicilia (1296-1337) 
finds this reign contemporaneous with the decay of Sicily. Despite his gallantry 
the king was probably too stiff-necked and mediaeval. There is a serviceable 
bibliographical note (Palermo, Ciuni, 1937). 

Shortly before the death of the lamented editor appeared the third volume 
of Le Familiari of Petrarch a cura di Vittorio Rossi, containing books XII-XIX 
of the letters (Firenze, Sansoni, 1937, L. 75). 

Luigi Bignami’s Francesco Sforza (Milano, Ceschina, 1938, L. 15) is a de- 
tailed biography showing the bewildering military and political combinations of 
the fifteenth century. F. S. stands out as one of the most skilful soldiers and 
rulers. A useful bibliography. 

Angelandrea Zottoli’s Di Matteo Maria Boiardo discorso (Firenze, Sansoni, 
1937, L. 15) is a remarkably human and realistic search into B.’s mind and 
sentiments. Although it is confessedly the result of years of reading, erudition 
is disclaimed. This discorso was too long to be published as the introduction 
to the works of B. in the Mondadori classics. 

In L’umanesimo e il problema della salvezza in Marsilio Ficino (Milano, 
Vita ec Pensiero, 1937, L. 8) Giuseppe Anichini argues that when F. found 
Platonism in conflict with Christianity or Thomism, he tried to conciliate them 
with the theory of poetic fiction; at times he corrected, giving the preference 
to Thomas. 

Roberto Almagia treats Columbus, the Cabots, Vespucci and Verrazzano in 
L’opera del genio italiano allestero. I primi esploratori dell’America (Roma, 
Libreria dello Stato, 1937) a cura del R. Ministero degli affari esteri. It is a 
very handsome volume with sumptuous appendices and maps. 

Mario Santoro’s Pietro Bembo (Napoli, Morano, 1937, L. 12) is the first 
attempt at a full picture of B. The study, free from pedantry or coldness, applies 
the critical principles of Toffanin. The courtier B. appears. The works must 
not be separated from the life, says a reviewer (Giornale storico, December). 

Benedetto Croce, in Michele Marullo Tarcaniota. Le elegie per la patria 
perduta ed altri suoi carmi. Biografia testi e traduzioni (Bari, Laterza, 1938, 
L. 12), writes a life of this Greek soldier and scholar in Italy, companion of 
Sannazaro and Pontano. M. has been criticized for pride and irreligion, but we 
do not know his Greek religion well enough to find fault. C. finds vigorous 
— sentiment in his hymns and elegies, and supplies a list of editions of his 
works. 

A handsome edition of Machiavelli's Arte della guerra (Roma, Ed. Roma, 
1937) a cura di Piero Pieri, has a competent introduction. M. is praised for 
his appreciation of martial morale; his excessive adherence to the Roman 
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military idea, and his lack of recognition of modern arms and of the professional 
soldier are pointed out. ; 

The Alfabeto cristiano of Juan de Valdés is reprinted by Croce (Bari, La- 
terza, 1938, L. 15) with an essay on the place in Neapolitan culture of these two 
dialogues between Giulia Gonzaga and Valdés. 

Napoleone Orsini’s Studii sul rinascimento italiano in Inghilterra (Firenze, 
Sansoni, 1937, L. 20) reveals no fewer than five unpublished Elizabethan ms. 
translations of the Principe. A ms. translation of the Discorsi by John Levett, 
a defender of Machiavelli, is praised... An anonymous unpublished tragedy of 
Tancred appears to be closer to Boccaccio’s Ghismonda story than any other 
known plays...O. finds traces of Guicciardini’s Ricordi in Elizabethan England— 
several partial versions. z 

An Italian contribution to English scholarship is Francesco Viglione’s La 
poesia lirica di Edmondo Spenser (Genova, E. degli Orfini, 1937, L. 20). 
According to the critic S. found English poetry discordant and obscure, and left 
it melodious and luminous. 

E. Fenu’s Giordano Bruno (Brescia, “Morcelliana,” 1938, L. 10) brings out 
clearly B.’s earnestness and exaltation and his stylistic obscurity. He suggests 
that Bruno’s fate did not appear to his contemporaries as extraordinary or as 
tragic as it appears to us. 

A handsomely prepared facsimile of the words and music of Claudio Mon- 
teverdi’s L’incoronazione di Poppea from a ms. in the San Marco library in 
Venice, has an explanatory introduction by Giacomo Benedetti who seems to 
think this the most satisfactory form of the work (Milano, Bocca, 1938). 

Mario Fubini’s Vittorio Alfieri (Il pensiero - La tragedia) is the result of 
long, devoted study (Firenze, Sansoni, 1937, L. 25). Political thought and 
artistic life are both considered. There is an objective, careful account of A.’s 
pessimism, politics and poetry, followed by a detailed analysis of the entry of 
these factors into each of the tragedies. Another volume Dalla poesia alla prosa 
is announced. 

Piero Fossi in La Lucia del Manzoni ed altre note critiche (Firenze, San- 
soni, 1937, L. 15) claims that the foundation of M.’s poetry is the sentiment of 
Christian morality and religion, contemplated in history and clarified and made 
individual in fancy. The Christian ideal and historical reality come together in 
the P. S. Lucia is the apex of M.’s poetic ideal and the quintessence of his 
poetic feeling. 

I processi spielberghiani a cura di Renzo U. Molini and I fogli matricolari 
dello Spielberg a cura di Aldo Zaniboni (Roma, Tip. Bardi, 1937, L. 25) give 
an account of the trials of the Spielberg prisoners and the registration sheets of 
each one in German and Italian. More documents will be published. 

A selection of Pietro Giordani’s Lettere occupies two volumes of the Scrit- 
tori d'Italia series (Bari, Laterza, 1937, vols. 163-4, L. 60). The editor, Gio- 
vanni Ferretti, explains the reasons for these selections from thousands of 
originals. G.’s letters, he says, are the least rhetorical and most personal part 
of his work, composed very largely in later life. The provenience of each 
published letter is carefully indicated. 

Lettere di Filippo Mazzei alla corte di Polonia (1788-1792) a cura di Raf- 
facle Ciampini (vol. I, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1937) were written by M. when 
diplomatic representative of Poland in Paris. The editor mentions in his preface 
the American studies on Mazzei of Garlick and Marraro. 

Alessandro Bruni’s Vincenzo Gioberti (Torino, Chiantore, 1937 L. 8) is 
one of a collection of monographs directed by Arturo Foa entitled Dal risorgi- 
mento al fascismo. F. concludes that G.’s thought was too lofty for party 
programs, but inspired several statesmen, including Cavour. G. wished Rome 
and Piedmont to create Italy in order that Italy might help to recreate Europe. 

The third and last volume of Massimo D’Azegiio’s Scritti e discorsi politici 
(Firenze, “La Nuova Italia,” 1938, L. 60) contains material from the time of 
D’A.’s resignation as prime minister to the end (1853-1865). 

Paul Arrighi: le Vérisme dans la prose narrative italienne (Paris, Boivin, 
1937). This magnificent and lengthy volume carries the history from Manzoni, 
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through Rovani and Nievo, to the climax, with discussion of very many authors, 
good bibliography and thorough documentation. Italian precursors and French 
influences are indicated. The critic reasons that verism in Italy flourished for 
a short time only; success was difficult on account of classical tradition, litera- 
ture of action, lyricism and weakness in the theorists of verism; the best 
authors - Verga, Capuana, De Roberto, Serao, Di Giacomo, Deledda, Fucini, 
D'Annunzio - were regionalistic. 

A companion piece to the foregoing work, also by Arrighi, is la Poésie 
vériste en Italie (Paris, Boivin, 1937). The origins of verism are described as 
complex, coming out of the Scapigliatura with influence of Baudelaire, Heine. 
Poe and others. Praga, Boito, Stecchetti, Carducci, Betteloni, Rapisardi and 
others are described; 1878 was the peak year of controversy and discussion, 
which the author traces from contemporary periodicals .There was emphasis 
on the macabre, on social questions, atheism, revolution, science, sensuality. 
D’Annunzio took some part. Stecchetti’s Postuma was the most influential work. 

Another important French contribution to Italian scholarship is Lucienne 
Portier’s Antonio Fogazzaro (Paris, Boivin, 1937). It is a very careful review 
of F.’s career. Attention is called to his love of nature, his modernistic religion, 
interest in evolution and democracy, opposition to socialism, his nationalistic 
realism and naturalism; he had poetic intuitions, but was seldom able to make 
them serene; he saw goodness and beauty in the world; he was a great humorist 
and a feeble critic; he believed in the independence of art, not to inform, but 
to give radiance. He had “un tourment intime jamais apaisé enveloppé pourtant 
d'une lumiére de sérénité.” 

In Interpretazioni Verghiane (Firenze, “La Nuova Italia,” 1937, L. 7) Er- 
manno Scuderi studies honor, love, nature and flirtatiousness in | Malavoglia, 
noting the lack of agreement in Verga criticism. He plans a more organic study. 
He compares 7 Malavoglia with Blasco Ibanez’s La barraca. 

Enrica Mascherpa, in Giulio Salvadori: La vita e l’opera letteraria (SAE 
Dante Alighieri, Milano, 1938, L. 20), gives a sentimental but thorough account 
of this very pious writer, friend of D’Annunzio and Scarfoglio. She stresses his 
bad health and saintly character. There are many sidelights on the Rome of 
the 80's. 

Attilio Momigliano’s Studi di poesia (Bari, Laterza, 1938, L. 18) are articles 
collected from the Corriere della sera and the Giornale d'Italia. 

Vittorio G. Gualtieri’s Poesia e poeti. Da Dante a Angelina Lanzi (Firen- 
ze, Le Monnier, 1937, L. 12) are discorsi (real professions of faith) and confe- 
renze (mere expositions) assembled from various sources. 

Manlio Lo Vecchio Musti’s Bibliografia di Pirandello (Milano, Mondadori. 
1937, L. 12) lists P.’s works in all their editions. It will be followed by a 
bibliography of translations. There is also an interesting series of photographs 
Oo 

Luigi Malagoli’s Per un’estetica del nostro tempo (Firenze, “La Nuova 
Italia,” 1937) points out the great critical activity of the novecento. The unity 
of life and art is being stressed, implying some modification of the Crocean 
hypothesis. 

A. G. Bragaglia’s Sottopalco. Saggi sul teatro (Osimo, Barulli, 1937) 
devotes much attention to the director. In general there is much appreciation 
of the total Italian contribution to the theatre. Very interesting is the account 
of the beginnings, with some part played by Italians, of the Argentine Teatro 
criollo. 

Umberto de Franco: E un umorista Panzini? (Catania, Ediz. Sabec, 1937. 
L. 12). The title suggests a negative answer. The critic feels that the role of 
humorist was rather forced upon P., although he does have a power of ironic 
and macabre reflection. He is rather a chronicler, a brilliant journalist, an 
original stylist, erudite and Arcadian at the same time. 

Giovanni Zanacchi has written a brief essay Arturo Marpicati scrittore 
(Cremona, Bignami, 1937, L. 5.50) in which he characterizes M. as one of the 
best interpreters of the war and the fascist régime. 
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Giuseppe Malagoli in his Vocabolarietto del vernacolo pisano, con voci e 
modi dell’affine vernacolo livornese (Pisa, Nistri, 1937, L. 6) shows, at least to 
a foreigner, amazing departures from standard Tuscan in phonetics, accent and 
forms; less startling changes in syntax. A very brief grammar is included. The 
author announces a later Vocabolario. 

Preferite i prodotti nazionali! is the whimsical title of a lively and 
humorous treatment by Pietro Silvio Rivetta (Toddi) of curious linguistic usages. 
A large number of borrowings from and into Italian are discussed, and the 
history of numerous expressions pleasantly given (Milano, Ceschina, 1938, L. 10). 


FROM THE PERIODICALS 


In the Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, CX, 3, (Dec. 1937) Giu- 
seppe Billanovich discusses ms. tradition, establishing two main lines, in Per 
Vedizione critica delle canzonette di Leonardo Giustinian. ... Carlo Dionisotti in 
Miscellanea umanistica transalpina discusses the contents of a ms. (braidense) 
which gives a good deal of material of Boffillo del Giudice, a Neapolitan 
humanist in France, and seems to have been written by some one close to him. 
Edoardo Pedio in A proposito di una sacra rappresentazione del secolo XVI 
argues for the preservation of the type in Terra d’Otranto toward the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

The Archivum Romanicum, XXI, 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1937) contains Une tra- 
duction italienne de la mort le Roi Artu, an Italian text edited by Pierre Breillat 
from a ms. in the B. N. of Florence. The Italian version is slightly shorter than 
the French... Jole M. Ruggieri publishes fragments of Italian versions of the 
Queste del Saint Graal from the same ms. and from a Venetian ms. She 
surmises comparatively slight vogue of this legend in Italy.... Bertoni derives 
Italian da in the sense of apud or chez from unde + ad. 

La Rassegna, XLV, 5-6 (Oct.-Dec. 1937) has La idealita cristiana di Juan 
Valdes by Antero Meozzi, who thinks that V., like many ascetics and mystics, 
referred norms and justifications to individual feeling for the ineffable impulse, 
but was not a heretic. He is preparing a book on V. .... Enrico Filippini, in 
Federico Frezzi e il suo “Prence d’Alborea.” identifies the latter with the 
Sardinian Ugone IV, son of Mariano IV, with whom he at times has been 
identified. 

In Convivium X, 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1938) Michele Ziino finds few contacts 
between Castiglione and Montaigne. but these indubitable... Carlo Castiglioni 
has found a probable source used by Manzoni in San Carlo nella poesia e nel- 
Loratorio sacro. Il panegirico di Carneade. 

In La Critica XXXVI, 1 (Jan. 1938) Croce finds very fine poetical ability 
in Baudelaire with serious encroachments from that side of him called the artista 
del morboso e del ripugnante. ... Croce continues his historical studies, pointing 
out differences between historians and statesmen, discussing party historio- 
graphy, and the relations between historiography and action.... Guido de Rug- 
giero completes his chapter on Michelet, remarking particularly M.’s prejudice 
against monarchy. ... Croce begins Come nacque e come mori il marxismo 
teorico in Italia (1895-1900), and finishes it in the March issue. Marxism was 
a vital matter to Labriola, but to Croce a matter of objective study. ... Croce 
pronounces most of the last canto of the Paradiso theological, although very 
effective, and finds the poetry especially in lines 58-66. ... He continues also 
his historiographical notes which will appear in the volume La storia come pen- 
siero e come azione. 

The new bibliographical periodical I/ libro italiano. Rassegna bibliogra- 
fica generale a cura del Ministero dell’educazione nazionale e del Ministero della 
cultura popolare (Roma, Ulpiano) is a striking publication. Four numbers 
appeared in 1937. In 1938 it is appearing every month. The chief editor is 
Nino Sammartano; assistant editors Nella S. Vichi and Arrigo Benedetti. Each 
number contains a list of publications intended to be complete, divided into some 
twenty categories. Each number also contains articles on some phase of the 
book industry, on problems related to books or editors in Italy or abroad. Thus, 
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in the 1937 numbers there were articles on Italian bibliography, on the so-called 
book “crisis,” on the editor Pomba, on Vieusseux and his library, on La Voce 
and its important place in modern Italian culture. ete. Professor Prezzolini 
contributed a judicious announcement of his great Repertorio bibliografico. The 
Feb. 1938 number contains a very useful index of the early years of La Voce. 
This will be completed and indices of other periodicals will be published. A 
hasty glance suggests that the ideal of completeness has not yet been attained; 
the editors recognize the obstacles in their way. A very notable feature (also 
recommended and employed by Professor Prezzolini) is the use of annotations 
to describe the books entered. IJtalica hopes soon to print a more technical 
survey of this most valuable periodical. 

The Rivista italiana del dramma for January contains a previously un- 
published cantare of the 15th century on the Passion from an Arsenal ms., 
edited by Fernando Liuzzi. .... Luigi Russo points out the dramatic vein of 
Machiavelli not only in his plays but at times in his historical writing. ... Olga 
R. Signorelli presents J primi viaggi all’estero di Eleonora Duse, a selection from 
a life of Duse soon to be published. 

In the Nuova Antologia for Jan. 16. in Nell’alone di Giovanni Prati, Vitto- 
rio Cian shows from P.’s papers his relations with Carducci, Aleardi, De Sanctis, 
Rosmini, De Amicis and others, all of whom held him in high esteem as an 
author, with some minor reservations only. ... In the Feb. issue Natalino Sape- 
gno warns against too great critical separation in // sentimento umanistico e la 
poesia del Poliziano. ... In the Feb. 16 number Carmine Jannaco publishes some 
letters from Pascoli to Carducci showing no great familiarity, but respect and 
esteem. ... Arnaldo Bocelli studies Panzini’s I/ bacio di Lesbia and expresses a 
preference for the lyrical rather than the narrative or dramatic qualities in P.’s 
style. P. interpreted Catullus as a poet, Lesbia as a woman. ... In the March 
1 number Umberto Bosco examines the revolt of crepuscolari against Carducci 
and D’Annunzio, and their relations to Pascoli. 

Giulio Marzot argues in Realismo e verismo nella critica di De Sanctis (La 
Nuova Italia, Feb. and March) that De S. did not show critical unity. He 
leaned now toward idealism, now toward verism. He was not satisfied to 
describe the past, but brought in the present and the future; he was a polemist 
and a prophet as well as a historian. 

Humanisme et Renaissance, IV, 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1937) contains a Contribution 
a la biographie de Michel-Ange by J. Lesellier. Especially interesting is the 
document with Pauli III’s forgiveness to M. for causing men to work on Sundays 
and holidays. 

In the Revue des études italiennes, Il, 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1937) A. Caraccio in 
Le “dolce stil nuovo” d’Ugo Foscolo compares F.’s cult of the external form and 
body of woman with the stilnovisti. F. illustrated a point of view difficult to 
analyze - he found a sort of virtue in form. ... P. Renucci thinks that Dante’s 
lonza may have been a cheetah (guépard). ... F. M. Salvi demonstrates the 
priority of De Brosses over Algarotti in certain Correggio criticism. 

In the Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift (Nov.-Dec. 1937) F. Rauhut 
studies the influence of empirical philosophy in “Der gedankliche Gehalt von 
Pirandello’s Biihnendichtung Sei personaggi in cerca d’autore.” He detects 
principles of constant change and perpetual disillusionment. He compares the 
play with Madame Bovary, the novel of disillusionment. 

In the Contemporary Review for January Barbara Barclay Carter argues 
Dante’s conscious interpenetration with Launcelot and his great interest in Grail 
stories. She also calls the Divine Comedy a Joachim apocalypse. 

In Italian Studies 1, 3 (Jan. 1938) E. R. Vincent publishes some notes on 
Foscolo, with several references to his financial affairs, from Hudson Gurney’s 
diaries....C. S. Gutkind describes the humanistic environment, preparation and 
patronage of Cosimo de’ Medici. ... E. H. Bigg-Wither publishes a letter of Giu- 
seppe Barretti in which B. apparently applied to Lord Liverpool in 1780 for a 
diplomatic post connected with the Spanish war; he professed here and elsewhere 
considerable interest in Spain and knowledge of the language. ... C. Pellizzi 
continues his Note sullo Svolgimento della Poesia Italiana. 
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Italica is greatly obliged to Mr. Harry T. Smith, foreign language film 
critic of the New York Times, for composing the article on recent Italian moving 
pictures that appears in this issue. 

The Istituto interuniversitario italiano announces summer courses and 
lectures in Rome, Arezzo, Faenza, Florence, Siena and Venice. Detailed in- 
formation may be secured from the Italian Interuniversity Bureau, Casa Italiana, 
Columbia University. 

Columbia University is again offering an Italian Residence from July 6 to 
August 13, for intensive study and practice of Italian. As nearly as possible 
linguistic and social conditions of students living in Italy are reproduced. 
Applications may be addressed to Mr. Gino Bigongiari, Columbia University. 

Columbia University has also arranged a special summer tour and study 
period with the Royal Italian University for Foreigners in Perugia. The group 
will sail from New York City on July 2 and from Genoa on August 23. Applica- 
tions and requests for special circular should be made to Mr. John Van Dyke, 
Columbia University. 

The Casa Italiana of Columbia University announces that Dr. Charles Pa- 
terno, who in 1927 founded the library that carries his name, recently has made 
the library the generous gift of $30,000. The sum will be used for the purchase 
of new books, subscriptions to periodicals and newspapers, keeping the library’s 
present collection up-to-date, and the maintenance of books. 

By mistake, in the March Italica, the name of the author of La pirotechnia 
was given as Nannoccio instead of Vannoccio Biringuccio (p. 36). 

Professor Robert A. Hall, Jr., University of Puerto Rico, is preparing a 
bibliography of Italian linguistics, and will welcome any relevant information. 

The newly formed Chicago chapter of the AATI was recently addressed by 
Professor Hilda L. Norman, University of Chicago, on Rosso di San Secondo. 
The officers of the chapter are: President, Mrs. Antenisca Nardi, and Secretary, 
Miss Santa Zampardi. 

Professor Angelina La Piana, Wellesley College, has just published La 
cultura americana e I’Italia through the house of Einaudi in Turin. 

Professor Carola Ernst, chairman of the Department of Romance Languages, 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn., announces the appointment as _ In- 
structor in French and Italian of Dr. Angelo Lanza di Trabia. 

Charles Speroni, A. B. 1933, University of California, Berkeley, has just 
achieved his Ph. D. at the same University. The title of his dissertation is 
“Folklore in the Divine Comedy.” He is now Associate in Italian in the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

Professor Lewis H. Gordon, Hamilton College, announces that two years 
of Italian are being offered, and that there is demand for a third year. 

Professor A. L. Mezzacappa, Boston College, introduced the study of Italian 
in 1935 with an elementary course. Now, in the third year, five courses are 
being given: Elementary Italian, Intermediate Italian, Survey of Italian Litera- 
ture, The Works of Dante, and Old Italian. Dr. Gino de Solenni has been added 
to the staff in Italian. 

Miss B. N. Leoni has sent to I/talica copies of a school paper Cultural 
Review put out by the recently organized Italian Cultural Club of the Pawtucket 
Senior High School. The copies are issued in mimeograph by the Stenographic 
Bureau of Brown University. Each number contains the results of cultural 
= assigned to the students. It was founded by T. E. Trifari and B. N. 

eoni. 
Harper and Bros. have taken over the Italian books published by the 
Crispen Co., and have reissued Il Primo Libro by Peter Sammartino and Tom- 


maso Russo. 
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The Thrift Press of Ithaca calls attention to the beginning of an Italian 
series similar to those in krench, Spanish, German and Latin. Teachers will be 
interested to know that Canzoni Italiane (25 songs with music) is ready for 10 
cents. 

The Modern Language Journal for February published the very practical 
Realia as Applied in the Italian Classroom by Amelia Milone. The April num- 
ber has Italian Literature in 1937 by O. A. Bontempo. 

Giorgio Pasquali, Professor of Greek and Latin at the University of 
Florence, will teach these subjects at Columbia University next year as Visiting 
Professor. Institutions desiring lectures by Professor Pasquali may refer to the 
Casa Italiana. 

Professor H. D. Austin, University of Southern California, has received the 
Gold Medal of Merit from the King of Italy for “the diffusion of Italian art 
and culture abroad.” 

Gli Scapigliati of the University of Chicago presented on April 29 and 30 
Marionette, che passione! by Rosso di San Secondo and Un’avventura di viaggio 
by Roberto Bracco, both directed by Wm. M. Randall. 

The Italian classes of the University of Illinois presented on May 18 La 
Lupa by Giovanni Verga, directed by Angelina R. Pietrangeli. 

At the meeting on May 7, in the Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, of the Associa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South. the following 
program was given in the Italian Section: 1. Croce’s Theory of Criticism by 
Professor F. P. Mascioli, Washington University; 2. Notes from my Limited 
Experience in Teaching Romance Languages and Dante by Professor A. Marni, 
University of Cincinnati; 3. The Importance of “Italica” in the Teaching of 
Italian by Professor John Van Horne, University of Illinois. 


ABROAD 


The novelist and short-story writer Paola Drigo died in Padua on Jan. 4. 
In an account of her career in the Revue des deux mondes Louis Gillet stresses 
her aristocratic life and tastes, her scanty but careful publication, her interest 
in the misfortunes and adventures of humble people, and her understanding of 
rural life; she was at her best in compassion, less successful in detached obser- 
vation; she did not make her rural scenes Arcadian; she preferred to write of 
mouatain people. Her best stories, according to G., were Nocturne and Codino. 
Her latest work (favorably noticed) was Maria Zef (Treves, 1936). 

Angelo Silvio Novaro, who died recently, was a favorite poet and prose 
writer among the young. His grief over the loss of his son and his return to 
religious faith were well-known episodes in his life. He is celebrated for Jl fab- 
bro armonioso (1919) and for the poems La casa del Signore (1905), Il cuore 
nascosto (1920) and La madre di Gesi (1936). 

The Salvatore Besso prize for the best work on Dante published in the last 
five years has been awarded to Carlo Grabher for the commentary on the Divina 
Commedia. 

The last volumes published in the national edition of Carducci’s works are 
vol. XXIII: Bozzetti e scherme, occasional pieces on Italian and foreign litera- 
ture, and vols. XXIV and XXV: Confessioni e battaglie. 

The national edition of Mazzini’s writings, decreed just before the celebra- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of his birth on June 12, 1905, has now reached a 
total of 75 volumes, the last two having just appeared. The publisher, Galeati 
of Imola, has just issued a one-volume summary of the first 70 volumes with 
some of the most important documents. The edition will be completed in 100 
volumes, and should be finished, at the rate of six a year, in 1941. After it will 
be published in six volumes the Protocollo della Giovine Italia, material collected 
by Giuseppe Lamberti in Paris from 1840 to 1848. 

The 10th revision of the Vandelli edition of the Divina commedia has just 
appeared (Milano, Hoepli, 1938) with the intervention of A. M. Vandelli, on 
behalf of the deceased scholar. There are a few corrections. 
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Mondadori has put out the second volume of the Zibaldone of Leopardi in 


his handsome edition of Classici (L. 75). 

Some very important works are announced for early appearance in the 
Scrittori d'Italia series: Boccaccio’s Filostrato and Ninfale Fiesolano a cura di 
Vincenzo Pernicone (L. 35) based on 48 mss. and on a reexamination of 
Wiese’s edition of the N. F.; Sacchetti’s La battaglia delle belle donne a cura 
di Alberto Chiari (L. 45) mainly from the Magliabecchiano codex with infor- 
mation on editions and mss., together with Lettere and a sposizione on the 
autograph letters; Boccaccio’s Filostrato (L. 60) a cura di Salvatore Battaglia, 
based on the first critical examination of mss. These will be volumes 165-167 
of the famous Laterza series. 

Enzo Petraccone’s Cagliostro nella storia e nella leggenda has appeared 
in a new edition by Bruno Brunelli as vol. 4 of the Collezione settecentesca of 
Mondadori. A few additions have been made, and the bibliography has been 
brought up to date. P. took issue with those who doubted that Cagliostro was 
really Giuseppe Balsamo. Volume six of the same collection is the second 
volume Corti e paesi of the Mémoires pour servir a Uhistoire de ma vie of 
Giuseppe Gorani, edited by Alessandro Casati. This volume deals with G.’s 
experiences in Spain at the court of Charles III. 

Mondadori will soon publish Pirandello’s complete poems (except La 
favola del figlio cambiato) under the editorship of Manlio Lo Vecchio Musti. 
They will include short pieces not easily accessible which appeared only in 
periodicals. 

Silvio d’Amico’s I/ teatr~ italiano has reappeared (Milano, Treves, 1937) 
in the series // teatro del novecento sponsored by Scenario. It is a searching, 
well written review of the leading Italian theatrical compositions from verismo 
to the present day, and contains a very welcome list of plays. Along with it 
has come out, also in a second edition, Alberto Spaini’s I] teatro tedesco. 

One of the glories of Italian scholarship, Dino Comparetti’s Virgilio nel 
medio evo, has appeared in a new edition prepared by Giorgio Pasquali (vol. 
I, Firenze, “La Nuova Italia,” 1937, L. 26). The editor calls it “il primo e 
quasi unico libro italiano di filologia classica in tutto il secolo XIX, il solo che 
sia stato tradotto in inglese e in tedesco... € opera d’arte insigne, sia per la 
composizione sia per l’esposizione.” He disagrees with C.’s_ belief in the 
Neapolitan origin of the main Virgil tradition. 

Luigi Russo’s anthology for the scuole medie inferiori L’ora mattutina 
has great interest for students of pedagogy because the author consulted his 
son and daughter frequently in choice of material. 

The Meridiano di Roma has been publishing weekly lists of what Italy 
is reading, to judge by the sales of 26 great Italian book stores. The recent 
edition of Pirandello’s Novelle per un anno ranks very high. 

Jeréme Carcopino is now director of the French School in Rome. succeed- 
ing Emile Male. Thus, after several mediaevalists, the school has a director 
primarily interested in antiquity. 

Papini’s history of Italian literature has called forth a great variety of 
comments. In the Nuova Antologia for Jan. 1, Ferdinando Tirinnanzi eulogizes 
it as a real work of art; in the Nuova Italia for February Walter Binni condemns 
it in that it has no problem, no evidence of feeling, no original point of view. 

Romana, organ of the Istituto interuniversitario italiano for Aug.-Sept. 1937, 
had a panorama vi ihe Italian Press, giving the chief magazines and papers 
and a list of the principal literary critics writing for these journals. 

According to an article by Ettore Allodoli Voi tu Lei in the April La Let- 
tura, the use of Lei has been abolished in official Italy. Voi and tu are the 
only forms of address allowed. Compare the article Tu, Lei and voi in Jtalica 
III, 3 (Aug. 1926) by Bruno Roselli. 

In The Nineteenth Century and After for April, Edward Hutton recites 
the great fascination that Italy has always had for foreigners, even from the 
time of the Odyssey, but most particularly in the 19th century, calling the roll 
of some of the most enthusiastic visitors. Italy has been the center of a world- 
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wide Christian religion and the university of mankind. He wonders if the 
twentieth century will equal the very great homage of the nineteenth century. 

A French Italian reader L’Italien d’aujourd’hui par les textes (Paris, Hatier, 
1936) by Mmes E. de Balasy and Vera Funaro, has some ingenious experimen- 
tation in use of texts. An Italian reading anthology is difficult because of the 
great diversity of language in different authors — now too literary and archaic 
for school use, again too full of provincialism. The reviewer does not believe 
these selections too difficult, although they will make the students read closely 
(Benjamin Crémieux in the Revue des études italiennes, July-Sept. 1937). 

In May at Paestum the Istituto nazionale del dramma antico, in collabo- 
ration with provincial authorities of Salerno, presented three idylls of Theocritus 
and Euripides’ Bacchae. 

Pietro Marigonda, son of the late owner of the Teatro Goldoni in Venice, 
has given to the civic museum the manuscript from the archive of the theatre 
containing 24 autograph letters of G. Also in G.’s hand is his first contract 
with Antonio Vendramin dated Feb. 15, 1751. Marigonda has also given the 
city the archives possessed by the Vendramin family, dealing chiefly with the 
history of the famous theatre. 

A Leopardi center will be organized in Recanati by Manfredi Poreno. 

Mario Corsi traces the history of the Venetian theatre La Fenice in the 
Illustrazione Italiana for Jan. 16. It was opened in 1792 with Paisiello’s 7 giuo- 
chi d’ Agrigento, and became famous for the first performances of many works 
and authors later celebrated. It was destroyed by fire in 1836 and restored a 
year later. It was recently restored to reopen on April 21 with Verdi’s Don 
Carlo. 

The minister of education has approved plans for the national center of 
Alfieri studies in Asti. It is proposed to found a special library, to reedit 
Alfieri, to compile iconography of Alfieri, and to prepare careful performances 
of the tragedies. 

Vittorio Podrecca’s marionettes have returned from three months in Brazil, 
250 performances in Buenos Aires, and long stays in other South American 
cities. 

The Reale Istituto Veneto di scienze lettere ed arti announces the Opera 
della bibliografia veneziana to fill the gaps of the Cicogna-Soranzo bibliography 
and to continue it, in order finally to present a complete bibliography of what 
has been printed on Venetian subjects from 1883 on, excluding publications in 
Venice that do not treat of Venetian themes. The director is Andrea Moschetti. 





CORRECTION 


Italica regrets very much that a serious error was made in the 
reproduction of an important line in the article by Mr. Peter Sammar- 
tino in the last issue, entitled Factors in the Improvement of Reading. 
Several indications for eye-movements were omitted. The line in 
question, line 8 on page 14, should have been printed as follows: 


| ! ! ! | . ! i | . 
Per resi'stere, | pe!nso | che | a quel te|mpo | e!ro gio|vane | e che ora | 


The editor of /talica feels personally to blame for this mistake and 
herewith apologizes to Mr. Sammartino and to the readers of /talica. 
The importance of the markings in the making of Mr. Sammartino’s 
point is obvious. 
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Cuar.es Benotst: Le Machiavélisme -Avant Machiavel. Paris, Plon, 
1907: Le Machiavélisme - Machiavel. Paris, Plon, 1934; Le Machia- 
vélisme - Aprés Machiavel. Paris, Plon, 1936. 


ALBERT CHEREL: La pensée de Machiavel en France. Paris, L’Artisan 
du livre, 1935. 


Charles Benoist for a long time directed much of his energy to 
the problems of Machiavellism. We are hence indebted to him for 
a number of works on the subject, of which these three volumes may 
be said to represent the culmination of his efforts.". At the very outset 
we are compelled to state, however, that his contributions, though 
interesting, are of a popular rather than a scholarly nature. In other 
words, he has added very little to Machiavelli studies. For years 
Benoist has subscribed to the thesis of a “machiavélisme perpétuel,” 
and has insisted upon distinguishing the Machiavellism of Machiavelli 
himself from that of his disciples, his enemies, and those for whom 
he is a mere name. This thesis would simplify Machiavelli’s political 
contribution by construing it, not as a doctrine, but simply as a me- 
thod, as a law applicable to all time and to all humanity, as long as 
men continue to be the unchanging beings that they are. Moreover, 
the Frenchman asserts that the Segretario is analytic, not synthetic, and 
that rather than build a system, he merely offers us maxims and 
precepts. And thus Benoist sets about the relatively easy task of 
culling whatever maxims he can find in both the Principe and the 
Discorsi. In fact, more than half of his second volume is devoted to 
this “ébauche d’un corps de maximes machiavéliques.” There is noi 
the slightest effort on Benoist’s part to synthesize, to determine Ma- 
chiavelli’s concept of the State, and then to differentiate it from that 
of others. That the Florentine’s works may offer a method to 
statesmen is undeniable, but to reduce them entirely to such a simple 
common denominator is to mutilate the political thinker. For what 
becomes of the bene comune, of the relationship between the Stato. 
Individuo and the Stato-Civilta (cf. Russo), between virti and fortu- 
na, between the ordinanza and the dream of Italian unity, and so on? 
For the positivistic Benoist, Machiavelli’s work would then consist of 
more or less detached maxims, and the Principe, the Discorsi, and 
the Arte della guerra would have no other common ground. The 
French publicist would have done well not to ignore the interpre- 
tations of Chabod, Ercole and Russo, of whom he disposes with a 


1 The entire first volume of Le Machiavélisme, with the exception of the 
footnotes, was published in installments in the Revue des deux mondes (period 
V, vols. 33, 34, 36, 37, 39, 1906-1907); part of the second is to be found in the 
Revue universelle (vol. 58, 1934). Benoist’s lectures at the “Académie de droit 
international” at The Hague have been gathered into a volume entitled 
L’Influence des idées de Machiavel, Paris, Hachette, 1926. In addition to several 
articles, he has also published Le Machiavélisme de l’Anti-Machiavel, Paris, Plon, 
1915, which concerns the opuscule of Frederick the Great. 
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stroke of the pen by stating that since Villari and Tommasini nothing 
essential has been added to Mac hiavelli studies (op. cit., vol. 3, pp. 
388-390). 

In his first volume Benoist would have us believe that Machia- 
velli formulated nis precepts chiefly from his study of the lives oi 
petty Italian tyrants. From his point of view the Florentine’s great 
models are the virago Caterina Sforza, ard the prince Cesare Borgia. 
Benoist takes great pains to relate their exploits in the light of the 
mores of their epoch. His narration is a more or less interesting 
rehash of material from such works as Pasolini’s Caterina Sforza 
(Rome, 1893), Tommasi’s and Gordon's biographies of the Borgias. 
Machiavelli’s Legazioni, Guicciardini’s Storia d'Italia, Giovio’s 
Historia sui temporis, etc. Benoist takes exception without due cause 
to Tommasi’s and Gordon’s contention that Machiavelli used few 
historical facts in his portrayal of Cesare. After all, is not the 
Florentine’s Borgia — like his Castruccio — an idealized hero rather 
than the Borgia of historical reality? The Frenchman next delves 
into the customs of the era and the risks of the prince, especially the 
countless conspiracies against him. For his information he is indebted 
in large measure to Burckhardt, Villari and Sacchetti’s Novelle. All 
this discussion necessarily tends to minimize Machiavelli’s debt to 
antiquity, which is touched upon only incidentally in the last chapter 
of the volume. Here also a few superficial remarks are allotted to 
the political thinkers and historians, precursors of our Florentine. 

In his second volume the French writer dwells upon problems in 
the biography of the Segretario, such as his post in the Second 


Chancery — this prompts an interesting digression on Florentine 
political institutions, documented from Giannotti —- and his relations 


with Piero Soderini and Biagio Buonaccorsi. Benoist practically 
takes for granted that the Discorso o dialogo intorno alla nostra lingua 
is not Machiavelli’s, without giving any cogent reasons why it should 
not be. The rest of the book, as we have already had occasion to 
observe, is devoted to an epitome of the Principe and the Discorsi 
with a few references to the minor works. Useful thoagh this schematic 
outline may be, it adds nothing to the comprehension of Machiavelli. 
Inevitably Benoist’s prose is less interesting to us than Machiavelli’s. 

The third volume is likewise unconstructive. The first five 
chapters examine the various phases of anti-Machiavellism — Jesuit, 
Huguenot, etc. —- as well as other interpretations of the Segretario’s 
work. According to Bencist’s own avowal, this is nothing but an 
orderly arrangement of the vast bibliographical material in Tomma- 
sini. The few additions there may be — as in the case of Gentillet, 
Possevino, etc. - are of slight importance in view of the notes of Mohl, 
Villari and Burd on such authors. More than the next third of the 
volume (ch. VI-XI) is devoted exclusively to the intellectual relations 
between Machiavelli and Guicciardini. Many pages are allotted to 
the maxims, Machiavellian and otherwise, found in the Considerazioni 
sopra i Discorsi del Machiavelli, as well as to the Ricordi, which are 
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divided into several categories. Some of the latter (in fact, about 
eighty) are translated in their entirety from the erroneous Canestrini 
text. Benoist fails to divine the essential affinities and dissimilarities 
between the two Florentines and rashly endeavors to establish the 
precise influence of one upon the other. Moreover, his discussion 
discloses a woeful ignorance of the bibliography of studies on Guic- 
ciardini from Geffroy on. A case in point is the incomplete, partisan 
portrait of Guicciardini, based solely upon the histories of Varchi and 
Nardi. We cannot understand why Benoist persists in quoting Cane- 
strini and not a more modern critic, even with respect to Vettori and 
Giannotti, whom he treats rather superficially. Of little value, too, 
are his remarks concerning Paruta, Sarpi and other Venetians, hostile 
in general to Machiavelli. Before concluding, Benoist touches lightly 
upon the Spanish and French advocates of the moral Christian prince 
and upon such figures as Richelieu, Mazarin, Napoleon, etc. — all 
incidentally treated in more detail by Chérel (see below), whose study 
was known to our author. 


In short, Benoist’s work does not conform to scholarly standards. 
It gives the impression of being hasty. It is deficient conceptually, 
bibliographically and typographically. Misprints are plentiful. It 
lacks an index, which would have been indispensable for the third 
volume. As a work of popularization, however, the first volume is 
in many respects rather interesting. 

Albert Chérel’s work, on the other hand, despite its limitations, 
is a contribution to Machiavelli scholarship. The author restricts 
himself to the intellectual influence of Machiavelli in France. He 
knows the religious and intellectual currents in his country, and hence 
discarding the practical applications of Machiavellian doctrine in 
politics, he occupies himself almost exclusively with the thinkers, who 
in the main abhor the separation of morals from politics. Chérel’s 
thesis, which he proves tolerably well, is that French tradition — as 
a rule patriotic, moral, Christian — detested tyranny and therefore 
protested vigorously against Machiavelli, whose name spelled ab- 
solutism for it. It is our impression that the French scholar was led 
to undertake his researches as a result of his long study of Fénelon. 
the vogue of whose Télémaque in the 18th century betokened a lively 
interest in a political and moral Utopia, quite removed from the stark 
reality of Louis XIV’s despotic (Machiavellian?) rule. Chérel’s 
work is well-documented, though uneven. The 17th century, with 
whose religious problems he is quite conversant, receives much more 
consideration (almost one-half of the whole work) than the others. 
Moreover, he betrays throughout a strong pro-clerical bias, which 
makes him indulgent with Bossuet, Fénelon, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 
Lamartine, etc., and severe with Machiavelli apologists, such as Naudé, 
Amelot de La Houssaye, Bayle, etc. He does not often make clear to 
the reader whether the authors referred to have read or merely quoted 
Machiavelli. Furthermore, he neglects the general researches on Ma- 
chiavelli made by Tommasini, Mohl, Burd and Gerber, among others. 
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Had he consulted these authors, he would not have failed to include 
such 19th century writers as Saint-Hilaire, Franck, Nourrisson, 
Hoffman, Rayneval, Sismondi, ete. As for modern Italian contribu- 
tions, Chérel says a word or two about Prezzolini and Mussolini, but 
fails to mention the more significant works of Ercole, Chabod and 
Toffanin (who has studied Machiavelli’s relation to Tacitus). We do 
note, however, a conscious effort on his part to connect the French 
reaction to Machiavelli with the general European reaction. Chére! 
does well to preface his main remarks with the chapters entitled 
“Machiavel et son machiavélisme,” “La Morale politique du moyen 
age,” and “L’Apport de la Réforme a labsolutisme laique,” which 
serve to establish the relationship between French tradition and 
Machiavellian thought. Then he discusses the 16th century protest. 
expressed or implied, against Machiavelli, which manifested itself then 
and later as a denunciation of tyranny and an exaltation of Christian 
virtue. Here Chérel could have elaborated upon the work of such 
authors as Bodin, Gentillet, D’Aubigné, not to mention the relation of 
Machiavelli to the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. We notice the 
omission of such names as Estienne, Davila, Toscanus, La Popeliniére. 
Turning to the 17th century”, the French scholar contends that despite 
apologies like those of Machon, Naudé and Amelot de La Houssaye 
and despite the despotism of Richelieu, Mazarin and Louis XIV, 
writers never ceased to condemn absolutism and to recommend to the 
monarch the virtues of justice, piety, clemency and love for one’s 
subjects, with few, if any, concessions to prudence, discretion or ruse 
(cf. Charron, Bossuet, Racine, Pascal, Fénelon, etc.). We are sur- 
prised by Chérel’s superficial treatment of La Fontaine and_ the 
Cardinal de Retz. Nevertheless, he does not fail in the more important 
matter of discussing the complex connection between Machiavelli and 
Gallicanism and the process whereby Machiavelli, Tacitus and Ma- 
zarin became synonymous. He would have done well to link the 
nationalistic trend toward Gallicanism and the aversion for Machia- 
velli, Mazarin and Ultramontanism with the similar wave of anti- 
Italian feeling at the time of the civil religious wars, when such names 
as Medici, Papist, Florentine, Machiavellian were well-nigh inter- 
changeable. Whereas the 17th century is so well studied, even in its 
European relations, the same does not obtain for the 18th and 19th 
centuries, all the more so since the complexity of the latter makes it 
indeed difficult to determine Machiavelli’s contribution. Chérel 
points out that some of his countrymen — e.g. Bayle, Rousseau, Quinet, 
Renan — reiterate the Machiavellian idea (cf. the Discorsi) that 
Christianity, emphasizing as it does the after-life, dries up the wells 
of human action, and hence weakens youth for the State. He touches 
rather lightly upon the vogue of the republican interpretation of Ma- 
chiavelli, according to which his Principe is supposed to be a warning 
to the masses against tyranny (cf. Diderot, Rousseau). Of special 


2 The chapter on the Fronde was first published in the Revue de littérature 
comparée (vol. 13, 1933). 
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interest is Chérel’s discussion of Montesquieu, Lamartine, Quinet and 
Vigny. 
Chérel’s volume, although it does not discuss certain authors 
sufficiently, is not padded like the books of Benoist. It has the ad- 
vantages of good printing, an index of proper names and a long 
bibliographical note. Unfortunately it gives the general impression, 
not of impartiality, but of hostility to Machiavelli. Notwithstanding 
this attitude, it cannot be ignored as a real addition to the study of 


Machiavellism. 
College of the City of New York VINCENT LucIANI 


Vittorio ALFIERI: La Congiura de’ Pazzi. Edited by Clarence King 
Moore. Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 1937. 

Professor Moore explains in the Preface to his book that the 
Congiura de’ Pazzi was chosen as a class text because of its thoroughly 
Italian atmosphere, because it represents a momentous political crisis 
in Florence, and because the speeches of the tragedy set forth Alfieri’s 
own convictions. The Introduction contains some useful information 
about Alfieri’s life and works. The inclusion of Alfieri’s letter to 
George Washington adds some interest to the book, even if the letter 
belongs more strictly to Bruto Primo. The Vocabulary seems accurate 
and complete. The Notes, however, are decidedly unsatisfactory. They 
are limited almost exclusively to the simplification and modernization 
of archaic words and obsolete poetic verb forms. No effort has been 
made to explain many lines in the text the meaning of which is any- 
thing but clear. The numerous inversions in the text are bound to be 
discouraging to the student, even if the book is meant for advanced 
students of Italian. The following words should be explained or 
simplified in the Notes: Act I, 1. 101, pwossi, 1. 132, tel, 1. 143, irne, 
1. 230, sien; Act II, 1. 55, fur, 1. 93, cel (entered under 1. 95, where 
it is repeated), 1. 108, converriano, 1. 138, tel; Act III, 1. 44, mel, 1. 
90, crederammi, 1. 236, sciorla; Act IV, 1. 29, nel, 1. 31, sel, 1. 162, 
debbe, 1. 308, avrommi; Act V, 11. 230-31, as-colto should be a-scolto, 
1. 254, fero. The word libertade occurring in Act I, 1. 63, Act II, 1. 
103, should be entered in the Vocabulary next to libertad. 

These few strictures should not detract much from the real value 
of the text. In fact, Prof. Moore’s book is a fine addition to the ever 
increasing number of Italian textbooks. 


University of California. M. De Fiuippis. 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL: JHistory of Florence from the Founding of the 
City through the Renaissance. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1936, xxxiv, 530 pp. 

Professor Schevill’s excellent History of Florence, notice of which 
is overdue in the columns of /talica, embraces the period from the 
origin and early years of the city under the Etruscans and Romans to 
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the end of the republic in 1530, when “the spirit or genius or soul of 
Florence . . . took its departure” and the “Great Lethargy” began. 
To write the political history of the state is avowedly Professor 
Schevill’s primary object, but he has drawn on such a mass of material 
in allied fields that his hook emerges as an interpretation of Florentine 
culture in the broadest sense. In manipulating this material, which 
he repeatedly warns the reader is “ancillary” to his main theme, the 
author is skillful to a noteworthy degree; his treatments of humanism, 
the fine arts, and the archaeology and topography of Florence (the 
last particularly in a delightful chapter entitled “Seeing Florence with 
Giovanni Villani”) are outstanding examples of his skill as historian 
and writer. 

Professor Schevill has also succeeded remarkably well in relating 
his account of Florentine history to the vaster fields of contemporary 
Italian and Western European history — a task which is perhaps more 
essential in an interpretation of the history of Florence than in that 
of any other city, and at the same time more difficult of accomplish 
ment. It goes without saying that the History of Florence is a 
thorough study of one fundamentally important locality, which will 
be consulted by the reader who is already well versed in the medieval 
and renaissance fields. At the same time, the background of events 
and trends in Florence has been sketched in so adequately that the 
reader with an interest in one or another aspect of Florentine culture 
but little general acquaintance with the centuries here embraced will 
find it an eminently satisfactory means of rounding out his knowledge 
and a stimulating point of departure, in turn, for wider study. For 
this reason Professor Schevill’s book would seem to be particularly 
well suited for use in connection with courses in Dante, in Italian re- 
naissance literature, and in the history of art. 


Union College Gorpon R. SILBER 


ANTONIO BorriELLo: La visione della morte in Giacomo Leopardi. 


Napoli, Alfredo Guida, 1937, L. 6. 
Giacomo LeoparpI: Canti. Selected Poems, edited with notes by 
Violet M. Jeffery. Cambridge, Univ. Press; New York, Macmillan, 
1937. 
This essay, the fourth which Borriello has written on Leopardi, 
attempts an analysis of the vision of death in the works of the Italian 
poet. The discussion which centers substantially about the Dialogo 
di Federico Ruysch e delle sue mummie, and the poems, Amore e 
Morte, Sopra un bassorilievo antico sepolcrale, and Sopra il ritratto 
di una bella donna, is concerned with the vision of death as opposed 
to the concept or poetical evolution thereof. Thus the critic has set 
for himself the exceedingly difficult task of explaining that moment 
of lofty artistic conception, when the poet, from the transcendental 
realm of pure contemplation, views death, and is able by his art to 
offer a lyrical interpretation of his recondite and intangibile vision. 
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The first and most complete appreciation of the vision occurs 
in the Coro dei Morti of the Dialogo. In this fantastic and impres- 
sive piece, Leopardi endeavored to seize that fleeting revelation of 
the psyche at the instant of death. The grandiose conception of the 
poet in suggesting in the Coro the nebulous, confused memory of a 
prenatal state, and a vague and harmonious recollection of a universal 
lyricism makes the poem a rare expression of human genius. Death 
as later manifested in its more personal application to human affairs 
is further studied in the other poems. Only in the Coro, however, 
does the vision attain the summit of pure concept. 

As in his previous work, Borriello reveals a mind keenly sen- 
sitive and profoundly searching, one capable of the most subtle 
perceptions. But unfortunately, criticism, when removed to so rarified 
a plane, tends almost inevitably to become either arbitrary or too 
subjective. Such is perhaps the case in the author’s discussion of the 
diction of the poems and certain inherent values of the language 
itself in translating the poet’s thought (pp. 48-63). In any consi- 
deration of verse sounds and their ultimate aesthetic or psychological 
effect, almost any pretense to objective treatment must be abandoned. 
The critic is irresistibly prompted to express but a personal and 
oftentimes transitory impression, and in the instance of this essay 
the argument is rendered somewhat less convincing by a tendency 
to rhetorical effusion. Although the study shows logical and ingenious 
construction, the same quality of diffuseness remarked before by 
others, and an occasional hint of obscurity are to be encountered 
here. In conclusion, it might be observed, too, that portions of the 
Introduction wherein Borriello replies to critics of his previous work. 
are scarcely in keeping with the dignity of this otherwise excellent 
and interesting contribution. 


Among the publications occasioned by the centenary of Leopardi, 
one of indubitable interest to English and American students will be 
this edition of selected Canti by Miss Jeffery. The purpose of the 
work has been to offer in convenient form with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary, a selection of the poet’s verse, representing in so far 
as possible each phase of his career. Nearly all of the familiar Canti 
appear, little having been omitted but fragments and some com- 
positions where “his genius is less apparent.” 

Aside from the obvious convenience of a text of this sort, its 
scope seems rather ill-defined. One might reasonably assume that 
the student sufficiently prepared for Leopardi would experience but 
little difficulty with vocabulary, except for an occasional word 
peculiar to poetic diction. The essential difficulty is more often 
syntactical because of Leopardi’s penchant for Latin constructions. 
As a result, in the Italian edition of Straccali and Antognoni, the 
bulk of the notes relates to questions of syntax. In the Jeffery edition 
the notes, while often serviceable and illuminating, are sparse and 
by no means resolve the difficulties one might anticipate for the 
reader who would need a vocabulary appended. 
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The introduction, although succinctly informative as to the poet’s 
life, would perhaps have gained by more extensive treatment, 
especially in placing Leopardi as a vital expression of his age. The 
second half of the Introduction entitled “Leopardi’s Pessimism” might 
have borne the more general title of “Philosophy” and included some 
discussion of other aspects of his art, such as the patriotic poems, and 
love poems, as well as some observations on his style. The text has, 
nevertheless, been carefully prepared and should offer an adequate 
introduction to the poet. 


Cornell University Girrorp P. ORWEN 


BALDASSAR CASTIGLIONE e GIOVANNI DELLA Casa: Opere. <A cura di 
Giuseppe Prezzolini. Con 12 illustrazioni. I Classici Rizzoli, Mila- 
no—Roma, 1937. Pp. 928. 

This is an invaluable edition for the general reader in Italy or 
out. It is a handsome, well printed book.’ It happily brings together 
the two most famous conduct-books of the Renaissance, il Cortegiano 
and il Galateo, — general prescription for the Gentleman and rules 
for his particular behavior. Professor Prezzolini’s introductions and 
notes are highly condensed and most meaty: his judgments of both 
authors independent and carefully measured, if tending perhaps to a 
ceitain deflation of values. The synthetic nature of the Courtier is 
stressed. He and the court at Urbino in which he is shaped are not 
only “fictionized” but almost altogether fictive. A fiction is even that 
poetic picture of the dawn brightening the eastern windows of the 
palace as the conversation ends. There are no such windows in the 
palace. All is a “flight from reality.” Castiglione avoids or evades 
reality on principle. raises crucial issues only to rule discussion of 
them out of order in polite conversation. His is an attitude not so 
much of idealistic dreamer as of prudent conformist. Issues of church 
and state, of morals and religion, are perilous issues: let us therefore 
talk of other things. And Professor Prezzolini contrasts the frank 
and bold decisions of Castiglione’s contemporary, Machiavelli. Of 
course, it may still perhaps be questioned whether Machiavelli’s ab- 
solute conclusions were really wise. 

If Castiglione’s reputation is somewhat deflated, Della Casa as a 
man is given shorter shrift. His career is presented as that of a man 


torn between two incompatible passions — for fame and for ease. He 
has other passions — as for women; but he is ever driven by “gran 
desio de l’eccellenza” — or of recognition by others of his excellence. 


and at the same time he is constitutionally addicted to the side-stepping 
amenities of a life of ease. He is hardly an admirable person. 
Indeed, he seems to emerge from Professor Prezzolini’s moral clinic 
a little like Pulci’s Margutte, a fellow of infinite variety of vice, but 
of at least one virtue - that of never going back on a friend. 


1 | have noted one misprint on p. 810 (note 22) of 1560 for 1506. 
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But all this is not to say that both men are not credited with their 
substantial achievements, and Castiglione with nobility of character. 
Il Cortegiano, however little representative of real Italian society any- 
where, did tend to produce a finer type of society everywhere. If it 
was, realistically considered, a lie, it was a “Platonic lie,” one which, 
accepted as possible truth, came in some measure true. The English 
at least like to think Sir Philip Sidney Castiglione’s Courtier come 
to life. /1 Galateo is on a lower plane of practicality, is a code of 
politic manners rather than of personal morals, but it has had a long 
and useful career of influence. Its maxims are by no means obsolete 
today. 

Castiglione and Della Casa really live by these two works alone. 
Della Casa indeed is not negligible as a poet. In technique and 
temper his sonnets stand out from the ruck of Petrarch’s imitators. 
Not so much can be said of Castiglione’s conventional verse. His 
letters however are interesting and illuminating. One is here reprinted 
for the first time since 1769, and is discussed at some length by the 
editor. It is a long polemical reply to Alfonso de Valdés’s apologia 
for Charles V in the matter of the sack of Rome in 1527. As loyal 
imperial secretary and convinced Erasmist Valdés would hold not the 
Emperor but the Pope to blame. He represents the scourge as “the 
act of God” punishing the recreant Head of the Church and his clergy. 
Naturally, Castiglione, papal nuncio and good Catholic, is righteously 
indignant. It is rather a shock to hear the gracious author of i/ Cor- 
tegiano become so intolerantly harsh, but perhaps Professor Prezzolini 
is right in concluding that after all Castiglione’s polemic “is based on 
the logic of reality and good sense.” Already in him, at any rate, 
the Counter-Reformation spoke. Ironically, at his death in 1529 the 
much castigated Valdés had, by imperial order, to write to the Pope 
a letter of condolence, eulogizing his late adversary. 

The studies in this volume are far from being the perfunctory 
introductions not uncommon in reéditions of literary classics. They 
are to be commended to the serious attention of every student of the 
Renaissance. 


Columbia University Jerrerson B. FLETCHER 
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